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Che Outlook. 

The House of Representatives have resolved, 
without a division, to investigate the cipher dis- 
patches; and the New York ‘‘ Tribune” is jubilant, 
as it well may be. Tocompel a Democratic House 
to advertise a Republican newspaper is a rare 
triumph in journalism, in a commercial point of 
view. Ifthe House should ever investigate any- 
thing it ought surely to beso particular and authen- 
ticated a charge of an attempt to purchase the 
presidency. Gen. Butler has handed over to the 
Committee a bundle of cipher telegrams, 641 in 
number, for their examination, on-condition that 
they be printed and made public. He never gave 
any dispatches to the ‘‘ Tribune.” These he found 
lying on his table one day in the House and took 
possession of them; of course he has no idea 
where they came from. It would seem from his 
statement that ciphers were lying round very 
promiscuously last spring, considering the excite- 
ment that their production has made since. ‘The 
Committee has refused to give leave to Mr. Tilden 
to be represented by counsel. The ground of this 
refusal is not stated; but we suppose it tu be that 
he is not an officer of the Government, and that 
there would be no end to Congressional investiga- 
tions if every time any private citizen was incul- 
pated he had a right to demand to be present by 
counsel, 














An important measure passed the House of 
Representatives last week, which we suppose will, 
without doubt, become law. It was recommended 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and provides 
for the issue of certificates of deposit of the de- 
nomination of $10, bearing interest at the rate of 
three per cent., and convertible at any time with 
accrued interest into four per cent. bonds. The 
effect of this law, if it becomes one, will be three- 
fold. In the first place it will draw into the 
Treasury the silver and gold that now are hoard- 
ed in the country, whatever it may be, and it is 
possible that the amount is considerable. In the 
second place it makes the United States Govern- 
ment a Savings Bank, in which any person can 





deposit a sum not Jess than ten dollars. It is true 
that his interest will be smali, only three per 
cent.; but then his investment will be perfectly 
sure, and whenever his deposits reach the sum of 
one hundred dollars he can get four per cent. 
The moral effect on the industries and economy 
of the nation, especially of the poorer classes, the 
Negroes in the South, for example, ought to, and 
we believe will be, very considerable. Finally, if 
it has this effect, it will make every man, woman 
and child who can lay up ten dollars a ‘* bloated 
bondholder.” It is the best practical argument 
against the appeals of the demagogue to the poor 
against the rich that the country has yet seen; 
and the best surety against repudiation; and we 
marvel that it could have passed the House with 
so little opposition. But in fact it was a danger- 
ous bill to oppose. 


If it was constitutional to give the right of suf- 
frage to men who could not read their own ballots 
it is not unconstitutional to furnish them with 
means to exercise that right without ruining the 
community in which they live. We cannot claim 
the constitutionel power for combativeness and 
deny it to constructiveness. The principal fault 
with Mr. Goode’s bill is not that it goes too far, 
but that it does not go far enough, though it ap- 
parently goes farther than Congress is ready to go 
at this session. It simply provides that the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of public lands shall apply to 
the support of public education in the several 
States according to their illiteracy. The argu- 
ment that this bill will provide only a few cents 
for each child is only a reason for doing more, not 
for doing nothing at all. The position that each 
State has an inalienable right to be ignorant is 
utterly untenable. It has no more right to inflict 
the evils of ignorance on the entire nation than, 
by the neglect of all sanitary precautions, to in- 
flict on the nation the curse of yellow fever. 
Those who are afraid that the proposal to give 
national aid to the South in the education of her 
population looks towards a minute national inter. 
ference in local affairs should read Dr. Walker’s 
‘“Wages Question,” where he has conclusively 
shown that ‘‘Government cannot be relieved 
from the necessity of frequent and minute inter- 
ferences with industry in any other way to so 
great an extent as by first insisting on the thor- 
ough primary education of the whole population.” 
The quickest way to get rid of the marshal in the 
Southern States is by sending thither the school 
teacher. 


The postal bill now before Congress for the 
registration of newspapers admitted to bulk rates 
in the mails is based on a desire to protect the 
Government from circulating, at the low rates 
intended to promote the circulation of periodicals 
of public value, sheets which serve no purpose 
beyond the direct interest of their owners, and 
are simply advertising circulars in disguised form. 
There is, therefore, justly, a general desire among 
the better class of journals, not however in their 
selfish interest, that the bill should pass. It con- 
tains many other provisions of importance for the 
public convenience, and it would be most un- 
fortunate should the wrangle over the Senate’s 
higher privileges interfere with its success. 


The last phase of our chronic Indian war should 
make the blood of the coldest-blooded American 
boil with indignation against the injustice of his 
own land. The Cheyennes had been sent South 
to a reservation; but a large band became discon- 





tented because of their treatment and determined 


to go back to their Northern homes. They were 
overtaken, corralled and confined as prisoners. 
As prisoners they complained bitterly of their 
treatment, and finally determined to break out 
and regain their liberty or die. Then followed 
a tragic conflict in which these men ruffered 
hunger, cold, wounds and death, but never flinch. 
ed fora moment, not one of them. If in our civil 
war, or in Turkey, or in any of the European 
wars, or in ancient Greece, a band of men, 
fifty, sixty, seventy seldiers, had determined to 
make a fight for liberty or to take death, and had 
met it as these Cheyennes did—pursued, shot 
down, leaving their wounded, and fleeing and 1n- 
trenching themselves, esc«ping at night in mid- 
winter, meagerly supplied, inadequately clothed, 
with only here and there a rifle, armed generally 
with revolvers and knives, pursued by three or 
four companies of regular soldiers, dodging them, 
fighting and losing five or ten, fighting again and 
losing five or ten, fighting again, and finally ex- 
terminated with the exception of half a dozen 
men—in song and story their praise would have 
been celebrated. The daring, the courage, the 
heroism, are not surpassed in history. But they 
were Indians! and the nation sbrugs its shoulders, 
and the brave and hopeless battle for freedom 
makes but the briefest paragraph in the tele- 
graphic summaries of our daily papers. 


tither the French crisis was less serious than it 
seemed to be as seen through the cable, which is 
sometimes a minifier and sometimes a magnifier, 
or else Gambetta is a greater statesman than even 
his admirers have supposed. Apparently the Re- 
publican cabinet had gone as far in transferring 
the administrative offices to the Republicans as 
they could go without a break with Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, who is too much used to military com- 
mand to serve contentedly as the merely nominal 
head of a constitutional monarchy, and who also 
felt himself bound in honor to stand by those who 
had stood by him forthe past five or six years. 
If the cabinet had been compelled to resign by a 
vote of want of confidence a conflict would have 
been precipitated between the Assembly and the 
Marshal. Gambetta has the patient sagacity to 
bide his time, and it was probably owing to his 
influence that a resolution was passed, by a major- 
ity of 223 to 121, tantamount to a vote of confi- 
dence. It was accompanied by an expression of the 
hope that ‘‘ the ministry will not fail to give satis- 
faction, notably, in regard to the judicial and ad- 
ministrative staff,” which was notice to M. MacMa- 
hon that the future appointments are expected by 
the Assembly to be in harmony with the declared 
policy of the country. And already some impor- 
tant changes, including six Procurateurs-general 
and six generals of the army, are announced. M. 
Gambetta is the first French leader for many years 
who has known how to make haste slowly, and 
happily he has power to hold in check as fiery a 
team of horses as ever a statesman had to drive. 
We do not except Thiers in this statement, who 
was not a true leader, but was borne forward by 
a tide which he could not control but which he 
did admirably guide. 


The next step in the Republican programme is 
an educational one. France proposes to have no 
more ignorant children, and therefore no more 
ignorant mothers. On motion of M. Camille Sée 
the Government has decided to organize a com- 
mission to determine where and how schools for 
the education of women had better be established. 
The commission have selected Bordeaux, Dijon, 
Grenoble, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles, Nancy, Paris, 
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Nantes, Rheims, and Rouen-— cities where the 
State has already colleges from which competent 
professors can be obtained for the new schools. 
The Republic will bear all expenses save those for 
building purposes, and will contribute to the sup- 
port of a certain number of scholars. Almost 
simultaneously a bill is presented by the Minister 
of Instruction making primary education in the 
public schools compulsory after the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1880. These French Republicans are laying 
deep and strong foundations. 


Bismarck is the sphinx of European politics. 
But, as we read the riddle of his life and character, 
he is attempting a task som: what like that of 
Gambetta under circumstances vastly more diffi- 
cult. That is, he is a buffer between imperialism 
and popular rights, with this difference: that bis 
sympathies are far more imperialistic than those 
of the French statesman, and he has to deal with 
areal emperor, who is wholly an absolutist, and 
who has in the army the full power of an imperial 
Cesar, and with a people that have not been 
trained in the school of suffering, as have the 
French, to dread revolution. At all events, he 
either holds in check with consummate skill an 
imperial will more despotic than his own or his 
own despotic will is held in check by a wise fear 
of going beyond safe bounds in arousing the dor- 
mant love of liberty in the German people. The 
Prussian Diet, which sustains to the German 
Reichstag rvlations somewhat analagous to those 
sustained to our National Congress by the wost 
influential of our State Legislatures, has passed a 
resolution adverse to the bill for the punish- 
ment of words uttered in debate in the Reichstag, 
and it is rumored that Prince Bismarck has de- 
cided to withdraw it. Perhaps one reason why 
Mr. Swinton could get no Germans for his Anti- 
Bismarck meeting at Chickering Hall the other 
night was the fact that they know better than he 
does that the power which keeps imperial despot- 
ism from inaugurating measures of repression 
that would provoke revolution is the power which 
he so vigorously denounces. 


Governments that ought to know the policy of 
the Vatican better than the correspondents of the 
vehement Protestant organs of the United States 
give the present Pope greater credit for sincerity 
in his endeavors to secure harmony with the vari- 
ous European powers. The Italian Government 
has semi-officially declared, through the Minister 
of Worship, that since the accession of Pope Leo 
the way to the establishment of peaceable rela- 
tions between the Vatican and the Government 
has become easier, and that there is a prospect 
that the difficulties respecting the ecclesiastical 
appointments in Italy may, by mutual modera- 
tion, be removed. The Vatican is endeavoring to 
re-establish ecclesiastical relations with the Mexi- 
can Government, with which its relations have 
been disturbed ever since the days of Maximilian, 
and is considering the question of declaring En- 
gland no longer missionary ground, thus taking 
the administration of its ecclesiastical affairs out 
of the control of the Congregation Propaganda de 
Fide—i.e., the Roman Catholic Board of Missions 
—and giving to the English Catholic Church an 
independent existence, directly in relation with 
the Pope. 


A terrible plague has broken out in Russia, and 
is spreading northward and westward; a plague 
so virulent that it is reported that the deaths are 
ninety per cent. of all that are attacked, and so 
epidemic that one case in a village is a sure pre- 
cursor of many others. An International Sani- 
tary Commission has been in session in Vienna to 
consider what precautionary measures are neces- 
sary for the protection of Europe; and the extent 
of the alarm is indicated by the report that the 
German delegate to this conference says that if 
necessary Germany will put a quarantine cordon 
around her border of 80,000 men. The disease 
was imported into Russia by some returning Cos- 
sacks from Turkey, and has already reached the 
vicinity of Moscow. There is some dispute as to 
its nature and some very suspicious official reti- 
cence, but the indications are that it is the 
‘* Black Death,” which depopulated London in 
1663. The cold weather seems, very strangely, to 
have had no power to check its ravages or reduce 
the mortality. 





The best wishes of the American people will go 
with the delegation of merchants that is visiting 
Mexico for the purpose of securing the establish- 
ment of conimercial relations with that Empire; 
and the best prayers of American Christians might 
well go with them also. For commerce is a mis- 
sionary, though its representatives are not always 
wholly sanctified; and nothing which any Mis- 


sionary Society could do would accomplish so 


much towards the establishment of peaceable 
relations between the two neighboring nations, 
and the gradual infusion of a better and more 
Christian civilization into Mexico, than the estab- 
lishment of intimate commercial relations between 
the two countries. The delegation has been 
warmly received, not only by the Government, 
but also by the people and the press, and a build- 
ing has been set apart for the exhibition of their 
samples of American goods. Whether the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad bas any quiet interest in this 
movement we do not know; it would not be sur- 
prising; but because private measures to establish 
more intimate relations between the/two coun- 
tries ought to be encouraged it does not follow 
that the National Government ought to subsidize 
a railroad. The National Government has got 
through building railroads for the present. 

Sydney Smith’s sententious and sarcastic de- 
scription of English prisons in 1821 might be 
applied with a slight variation to the poor-houses 
of New York State in 1879, thus: ‘‘ There are in 
every county in New York large public schools 
maintained at the expense of the county for the 
encouragement of proftigacy, vice and idleness, 
and for providing a proper succession of profligates, 
tramps, paupers and idiots.” In 1868 the State 
Board of Charities began a campaign against 
these schools, or, to speak more accurately, took 
up the campaign that Miss Dix had heroically 
undertaken almost alone, twenty odd years be- 
fore. The report of this Board for 1878 shows 
what has been accomplished during these ten 
years, and what is in the way of being accom- 
plished; but it Goes not show, and cannot show, 
against what discouragements, the greatest of 
which has been the public indifference, the Board 
has had to contend. Gradually a separation of 
the sexes has been brought about, so that the 
poor-houses are not generally breeding-houses of 
paupers and criminals. Still more gradually the 
children are béing taken out of these schools and 
put into honest and industrious employments, 
though this removal has not by any means been 
altogether accomplished as yet. Finally, the 
Board very justly calls on the Legislature to 
make immediate provision for the removal of all 
paupers officially pronounced insane from the 
poor-house to some proper asylum where they 
ean be under the care of specialists. There are 
nearly a thousand chronic insane now in our 
County Houses. The need of such a Board of 
Charities is strikingly illustrated this very week 
by the enforced resignation of an imspector of 
supplies of Kings County Poor House for furnish- 
ing tke paupers with rotten meat and rancid 
butter. He had been in the employ of the County 
for ten years, and was finally removed in spite of 
a strong political pressure brought to bear for his 
retention in office. 


S there any such exceptional danger to Amer- 

ican institutions, in the presence on our shores 

of the Chinaman, as to make it either just or wise 

to depart from our historical precedents, set aside 

our fundamental political principles, and violate 

our most solemn treaty obligations in an attempt 
to exclude them from American soil? 

The people of the Atlantic States ought to un- 
derstand, in the first place, that this movement 
has not the approval of the best elements on the 
Pacific Coast. The property owners of California 
—the men who own the lands, the houses, the 
railroads, the mines, the great ranches—are all in 
favor of Chinese immigration. They dare not say 
much about it; for they are afraid of their own 
property if they do. The anti-Chinese element is 
chiefly made up of the ‘‘sand-lots,” who are 
afraid of being crowded out by the competition of 
the smarter Asiatics. The opposition comes from 
the coarse-grained, careless, ignorant, under popu- 
lation; and the reason of it is that the Chinese 





are more industrious, more ingenious, more fer- 
tile, more patient under burdens, willing to take 
earnings that the white men despise; in short, are 
able to live and prosper under circumstances that 
daunt their competitors. They succeed, and 
therefore jealousy is trying to drive them into the 
sea, 

An anecdote which we bad from the president 
of the Pacific Railroad gives a good illustration 
of the real secret of this anti-Chinese movement. 
While the road was building, there was trouble on 
the mountains, and an anti-Chinese meeting was 
called. It was a heterogeneous mass-meeting of 
Yankees and Irish and Negroes. One great six- 
footer from Maine put the grievance in a few 
words: ‘‘I have been following lumbering for 
years,” said he, ‘‘and Ido not turn my back on 
any man in respect to everything that there is to 
be known about that business; but, here come 
some of these Chinese, and in four months’ time 
they know just as much as I do about the busi- 
ness; and they can set a saw just as quickly and 
just as well as I can; and I am opposed to having 
the fellows coming here at all.” That was a fair 
and frank statement of the real objection: The 
Chinaman is smarter than I am, and therefore he 
shall not come to compete with me. Why not? 
If they can do better work than our people can, 
why shall they not do it? If they can do more 
and live well on less, why shall we forbid them? 

California is much more likely to go into bank- 

ruptcy for want of labor than she is through a 
surplus of labor. There are abundant fields for 
all present and prospective Chinese imwigrants. 
While in California last Fall we rode over ground 
that looked as though it had been dug up in war— 
mine after mine, mill after mill, some set up and 
never run, some partly set up, some run for a few 
months and then given up; and in these aban- 
doned diggings the Chinamen are going to work, 
and by their industry and economy are making 
themselves rich out of what the whites have 
thrown away. They will take two dollars a day 
out of the mines and think that they are do- 
ing very well. You may see them any day com- 
ing into the mint bringing about as much gold as 
they can carry in their two hands; they leave it 
there to be weighed, and in a few days return and 
get their ingot of gold or its equivalent in coin 
and lay it by. Meanwhile they are living on little 
and by economy and industry combined are laying 
the foundations of what is to them a fortune; and 
in the process are developing sources of national 
wealth that the white laborers despise. 
‘ Then there are millions of acres of alkali lands 
in the West that can never be cultivated without 
constant artificial irrigation, and that never will 
be cultivated by our own people. But these are 
the very people that are used to do this sort of 
work, in their own land, and are able to do it. 

Then there are the great ranches, many of which 
would have to be simply abandoned if it were not 
for Chinese labor. They cannot be made to pay 
without the employment of cheap labor. With 
the Chinese they can be made to pay. To shut 
out the Chinese, if we were really able to do it, 
would be to shut out the very element on which 
the Pacific Coast depends for its wealth and pros- 
perity. 

It is true that the Chinese import some peculiar 
and contaminating vices with them. Perhaps 
some special legislation may be reasonably re- 
quired to guard against these vices. But Chinese 
opium is not worse than Irish whiskey; it is 
doubtful whether Mongolian licentiousness is 
more dangerous to the community than European 
Socialism. 

It is true that the Chinese seem to set all the 
laws of health at defiance by their modes of life. 
Pure air is generally thought to be necessary 
to health; but it is not for the Chinese. Go 
into their quarters. You enter a front room with 
one miserable little window, which opens on a 
back court on which the sun never shines. You 
step into that room, and think that no human 
being could ever live there. But this is their 
parlor. Back of this is their dormitory—a long, 


close, narrow lane of a room, with one bunk 
above another, where twenty or thirty Chinese 
are packed at night like herrings in a box—though 
a box of dead herrings smells sweet in comparison. 
But in the morning they come out and wash 
themselves clean, and put on their white aprons, 
and go about their daily tasks faultlessly neat, 
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and always polite and sober and industrious. 
But in respect to the virtues of cleanliness, neat- 
ness, decency, temperance and good order, though 
there is great room for improvement, the Chinese 
of to-day are not inferior to others of the lower 
class of our city population; to most of the Ital- 
ians and many of the Irish in the crowded wards 
of our great cities. We must be consistent; if we 
are going to exclude the Chinese, because they do 
not conform to our hygienic ideas, there is equal 
reason why we should exclude the Italians and 
the Irish. The question is the old ‘‘ Native Amer- 
ican” question in a new form. 

It is true that the Chinese are pagans; but, de- 
spite the treatment they have received from Chris- 
tian America, they are beginning to throw off 
their paganism and to make progress in a higher 
civilization. They are fast losing their supersti- 
tions. It is proposed to make a law forbidding 
them cto carry back their dead for burial; and a 
few years ago this would have been to them like 
a law denying to their dead imwortality. But 
they do not care for it now; they are already 
about content to be buried here. They have not 
hitherto brought their families; buf they are 
already beginning to ask fir such legislation as 
will make it safe for them to doso. They came 
at first as transient workmen; they are growing 
into permauent citizens. They have not the prej- 
udice against our Protestant churches that either 
the Roman Catholic Irishman or the infidel Ger- 
man has, Nearly every church on the California 
coast that has any spiritual life in it has its Sun- 
day-school classes for the Chinese; and they are 
glad to come into these Sunday-schools, for the 
Chinese all want their children to learn the En- 
glish language. They are in the first stages of a 
civilizing and Christianizing education; and they 
show an avidity for a larger knowledge that is full 
of hope for the future. The notion that on a fair 
field and in a fair competition Christianity has 
anything to fear from the incursion of paganism 
is one of essential infidelity. This was not the 
notion of Paul, or of Martyn, or of Brainerd. If 
we cannot take these Chinese people into the 
midst of Christian civilization, put them among 
Christian churches, bring them under the power- 
ful influence of Christianity in its very home, then 
every missionary ought to be recalled from China, 
and no more collections ought to be taken in our 
churches to send out missionaries there. If when 
God" brings the heathen to our doors, where we 
can bring them into the full flood that flows from 
Christian institutions, they are too wuch for our 
Christianity, it is puerile to talk of sending mis- 
sionaries to China to mold them into Christians 
in their own land. 

We brag of our civilization, we boast of our 
religion, we are proud and vain of our achieve- 
ments; but thus far this Christian pation bas not 
been able to carry the burden imposed on it by 
God’s poor, —the Indians, the Negroes, and the Chi- 
nese. It has fallen down under its responsibilities 
in the eyes of the world. While we are being 
attacked on the historic side in respect to Script- 
ure and on the scientific side in respect to fact, it 
is a horrible truth that the unchristian spirit of 
this Christian nation is itself the worst and most 
dangerous argument against religion in its deal- 
ings with the poor and helpless. 








TRADE BALANCES. 


RISCILLA Alden puts the financial problem 
- very clearly in a very bright letter which we 
publish in another column. But she puts only 
one side of it; let us see if we can put the other. 
A few years ago a rich man died in an attic in 
New York city. He had been a peddler of small 
goods, lived on nothing, sold much; in other 
words, his exports were large, his imports were 
little or nothing. He finally died, it was thought 
partially of starvation; and in the cheerless attic 
which he called home, where there was not a 
book, nor a picture, nor a carpet, nor a decent 
piece of furniture, nor a comfort of any descrip- 
tion, there was found after his death a store of 
money. He had all his life the ‘‘ balance of 
trade ” in his favor, and died in wretchedness and 
want. Priscilla Alden proposes to use her money, 
if she succeeds in keeping the balance of trade in 
her favor, in getting new furniture, a new piano, 
and a good eduvation for Mury Jane, all of which 
are jmports; that is, they are something which sbe 





does not possess now and hopes to bring into her 


possession by her trade balance. In other words, 
she expects to get more than she gives; her im- 
ports will be worth more than her exports. In 
both national and individual life prosperity con- 
sists in selling what is worth more to your neigh- 
bor than it is to yourself, and getting in return 
what is worth more to yourself than it is to your 
neighbor; and the only use of money, for either 
nation or individual, is that it is useful in making 
the exchange. 

But Priscilla Alden has also been having her 
husband’s bond returned to her, and she wonders 
whether she has done a good or an evil thing. 
That depends upon circumstances. A young man 
a few years ago went out West and settled on gov- 
ernment land. He borrowed $1,000 on mortgage 
and spent it in tools. He paid his friend only six 
per cent. interest; but his farm was so successful 
that it paid him ten per cent. interest; and with 
the profits he built him fences and barns and a 
new house, and has so improved his farm that it 
is now worth three times what it was when he set- 
tled on it. But two years ago his creditor called 
for the money. He was very sorry; but he could 
find no one else to lend it to him, so he paid the 
cash and took up the bond; and the consequence 
is that he cannot buy this year 500 acres adjoining, 
which he very much wanted to buy, and which 
would have paid him handsomely for the invest- 
ment. He does not think it a good thing at all 
that his bond came back to him. So long as the 
capitalists of America could get seven and ten per 
cent. for their money, in railroad and other im- 
provements, it was wise policy to borrow money 
at four and five per cent. They are now paying 
off the debt because they cannot get more than 
four per cent. any longer. 

In short, whatever adds to the comfort, con- 
venience, happiness or well-being of man is 
wealth. Gold and silver coin do not; they are 
only useful because they will buy what does. 
They are useful in the nation for two purposes, 
first, to buy goods from abroad, second, to give 
men confidence in the real value of paper money 
at home. If we are accumulating more gold and 
silver coin than we want ia order to purchase for- 
eign commodities and to make our paper money 
‘‘as good as gold,” we are committing the blunder 
of the poverty stricken millionaire of the attic. 
If, on the other hand, we are spending our gold 
and silver for foreign luxuries so fast that by and 
by we shall have no coin with which to purchase 
necessities, or so little coin that men will begin to 
fear that the nation cannot pay its notes, then 
we are on the road to poverty and panic. Ina 
word, the prosperity of a nation as of an individ- 
ual consists always in realizing a paradox: it must 
get more than it gives; it must give more than it 
gets. It can become rich only by making others 
rich. To be useful is the divine method of being 
prosperous. 


THE PREACHERS RIGHTS. 
\ 7 E publish in another column a communica- 

tion on ‘‘The Preacher’s Business,” from 
one who is always in earnest and from whom, 
partly for that reason, the readers of the ‘‘Chris- 
tian Union” are always glad to hear. That busi- 
ness as he defines it involves some correlative 
rights. 

One of them is the right to make an independ- 
ent investigation of all truth. The preacher of 
truth has a right also to be an investigator of 
truth. He is not shut up to the historic truths 
of the past. If he is to be Christ’s teacher he has 
a right to be also Christ’s pupil. The teaching of 
the Spirit of God is a perpetually progressive teach- 
ing; and he who is in God’s school, whether as 
pupil or teacher, has a right to make progress. 
He has a right to unlearn the errors into which the 
Fathers fell; and to learn truths which they never 
learned. He has the same right which Luther and 
Calvin and Wesley exercised, and for the exercise 
of which, despite the opposition and obloquy of 
those who wished to put a seal on the tomb of 
truth, and set a guard over its resting place, 
future generations have never ceased to honor 
them. The world honors them not because they 
were infallible teachers of the truth, but because 
they were earnestly in quest of it. They made 
their full share of blunders, but these we readily 
forget in our respect for the spirit of truth whioh 
animated them, The only church which is bound 





by an unswerving allegiance to the historic faiths 
of the past is the church which never makes mis- 
takes; which holds fast to the traditions of the 
elders. 

And the minister who has instincts which Jead 
him to such a quest has a right to follow them 
without being subjected to petty social or ecclesi- 
astical persecutions; without being berated as a 
disturber of the public peace; without being 
charged with unbelief, because he has faith in a 
living God and a progressive teaching of his Spirit; 
without being driven from the fellowship of those 
with whom all his spiritual sympathies connect 
him. 

But another and equally sacred right of the min- 
ister is the right of all practical men to take the 
results of others’ investigations at second hand. 
He may investigate for himself if he will; but he 
is not bound to doso, The minister is a physician. 
His best title is that of cuwré. His profession is that 
of therapeutics. His business is, for the most part, 
not to discover truth, but to use it. He has 
chosen for bis mission to guide the perplexed, to 
comfort the troubled, to strengthen the tempted, 
to uplift the fallen, to inspire all men. He is not 
bound to discover anew the truths which will 
serve his purpose. He has a right to avail himself 
of the experience of others. As a tiller of spiritual 
soil he is not under obligation to forge his own 
tools. The work of the ministry is to apply the 
science of healing, not to invent it. In this respect 
his work is like that of the physician. No doctor 
is shut up to an exclusive use of old remedies; but 
few doctors can be to any great extent either in- 
ventors or discoverers. They must generally use 
the remedies which the experience of others has 
tested. Only in exceptional cases bas the physi- 
cian a right to turn the sick chamber into an in- 
vestigating room. Only in rare cases has the 
minister a right to try experiments with the souls 
of his flock. The errors of caution ure sufer than 
the errors of impatient haste. 

For example: Mr. Merriam refers to the Fourth 
Gospel. We have had occasion lately to make a 
careful study of that Gospel, and have risen from 
a course of critical investigation, extending over 
the leisure of a period of years, convinced that its 
authorship is as certain as the authorsbip of any 
book of equzl antiquity. Nevertheless, it is a dis- 
puted question in criticism. A minister sees the 
dogmatic statement of some rationalistic critic 
that this Gospel is now conceded by ali independ- 
ent scholars—by which term he means all scholars 
of his own way of thinking—to be a product of the 
third or fourth century. He wonders if it is in- 
deed true that modern scliolarship has involved 
the authorship in doubt, or entirely overturned 
the old opinions. What is he todo? For an in- 
dependent investigation he has, in the pressure of 
daily duty in saving men from going down to ruin, 
no time, in his meager library no books, and per- 
baps in himself no special adaptation. He hasa 
right to use the investigations of others, and act 
accordingly. He knows that such men as Prof. 
Fisher, of America, Dean Alford, of England, 
Godet, of France, and Meyer, of Germany, have 
all, with immeasurably better advantages than 
he possesses, investigated the question. He has 
confidence in their intellectual acumen, in their 
mental integrity and independence, and in their 
spiritual discernment. He knows that, in fact, 
the Fourth Gospel is of inestimable value to 
him in his practical work. He has a right 
to accept their conclusions on the subject, and go 
on using it without attempting the impossible task 
of investigating the question for himself. He 
has no right to assume a confidence he does not 
possess; he has no rigbt to attempt to still his 
own doubts, or those of others, by dogmatic asser- 
tions; but he has a right to accept the results of 
investigations conducted by those in whom he has 
confidence, to put into current use the coin which 
others have mined out of the ground and stamped 
with the impress of their own authoritative soin- 
age. Inshort, be has a right to act on his confi- 
dence in the authority of others. We thus act in 
every other business of life; and there is no rea- 
son why the minister should not have the same 
right of reliance for all practical purposes on the 
judgments of others which the lawyer, the physi- 
cian, the statesman and the merchant constantly 
exercise. To insist, as Mr. Merriam does not, 
but as some critics of the church and the clergy do, 
that every minister is bound to wake an independ. 
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ent investigation of every question in theology, is 
as absurd as it would be to demand that a lawyer 
should never avail himself of precedents or that a 
physician should never take advantage of the ex- 
perience of others. 

These two rights are not in the least inconsis- 
tent. No man, no set of men, has any right to 
impose authority on any minister. He is the freest 
man in all God’s empire. He acknowledges alle- 
gianee only to Jesus Christ. But he has a right 
to avail himself of the authority of his co-disciples 
whenever it will aid him in his practical work of 
making men wiser and better, more fit for life, for 
death, and for immortality. 


NOTES. 

—In this issue of the Christian Union Mr. Merriam, 
who looks at the subject from the double point of view 
of a minister and a layman, discusses rather than de- 
fines the minister’s business as a healer and builder of 
men; a discussion which leads us to add something on the 
correlative subject of the Preacher’s Rights. A people are 
always best known by their ideals; and Mr. Towle, who is 
always painstaking and well-informed on every subject 
that he touches, gives a valuable insight into the Afghan 
character in his paperon Afghan Poetry. Miss Frances 
Willard gives a suggestive account of one of the ripest 
fruits of Christian civilization in her graphic picture of the 
Reformatory at Elmira in this State. Dr. Sturtevant, who 
is a model of clearness and conciseness on religious sub- 
jects, in an open letter to a Deistical inquirer portrays the 
Gospel idea of repentance; his letter may be profitably 
read in connection with an editorial of week before last 
giving the Gospel idea of faith. In the Correspondence, a 
final letter from the ‘‘ Deist’’ appears, and several letters 
in reply to Mr. Shearman’s two articles on Current Delu- 
sions; the letter from *‘ Priscilla,’* on which we have com- 
mented in an editorial, conclusively proves that finance is 
beyond neither the comprehension nor the interest of a 
woman, 

—The death of John P. Morgan awakens in many 
hearts very tender thoughts of the family. Looking back 
a dozen years some can recall the earnest, simple lives of 
the brothers and sisters striving in the great city of 
New York to gather material for their life-work. Bound 
together by more than ordinary ties of sympathy, yet 
choosing very different avocations, they joined hands and 
hearts in work and study. John, filled with noblest ideas 
respecting music, seemed to casual acquaintances almost 
austere in his earnestness. He was as one burdened with 
the grandeur of harmony. If his early death is due to 
the too incessant work and the self-denials of those years, 
it is comforting to those who are grieved when this world 
loses an honest, earnest worker to know that all has been 
done that loving hands could do to save him from the 
fatal grasp of the foe which drove him from New York 
to the more hopeful climate of California. He was a 
Christian, and his dear ones have all the consolations— 
many and tender they are—that belong to the Christian’s 
hope. We, who knew him a little, and loved and honored 
him much, ask as we drop this tear at his grave that 
God will graciously raise up more like him, who shall 
carry to the sanctuary not merely nimble fingers and 
trained voices, but great and pure souls fitted to lead 
the people in the worship of God by the service of song. 


—Order! gentlemen, order! Name-calling is no more 
parliamentary in the columns of a newspaper than on the 
floor of Congress, even though it be a religious newspaper. 
The question, What are the true terms of Christian, 
Church, and ministerial fellowship—we do not use the 
terms as synonymous—is not to be settled by a virulent 
and vehement campaign, with hot words for shot, but by 
a calm, cogent, and Christian discussion. If Dr. Walker 
and Dr. Johnson think that no one is entitled to be counted 
worthy of Congregational fellowship except those who 
accept historic Congregationalism—whatever that is—they 
have a right to unite their forces to persuade their breth- 
ren of the truth of their position without being accused of 
concocting a conspiracy; and if one of their brethren is 
of opinion that Christianity is a progressive religion, that 
the Holy Spirit bas some truths to bring forth out uf God’s 
holy Word that were unknown to historic Congregational- 
ism, and that the path of the true Congregationalist is hke 
the path of the just, it shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day, he has a right to labor to bring his skeptical 
brethren to his more hopeful faith without being accused 
of bad faith. Calling names will neither promote nor 
define Christian fellowship. 

—The Clinton Avenue Congregational Church has hon- 
ored itself no less than its pastor by its action on his resig- 
nation. The state of his health left it no alternative but to 
accept the resignation; but it has accompanied this ac- 
ceptance not only with warm expressions to its retiring 
pastor, bound to the church by the ties of nearly a quar- 
ter of a century of Christian co-labor, but also by electing 
him pastor emeritus, and making provision for a continu- 
ance of a salary to him in his retirement. If every min- 
ister could be sure that the church would be faithful to him 
in his sickness or his old age, instances of quarter-century 
pastorates would not be so rare as they are now. 

—We commend to the thoughtful attention of Christians 
generally, and ministers in particular, the last letter from 
the ‘* Deist,’”’ which we publish in another column. He is 
a typical character, and represents a much larger propor- 
tion of the hearers in our ordinary congregations than 
most preachers and church officers realize. The very fact 





that he so carefully preserves his incognito is itself a sig- 
nificant fact. There ure many, like him, whose spiritual 
sympathies are Christian, but whose intellects are not sat- 
isfied with our church creeds, yet who hesitate to avow 
their doubts and difficulties, partly because they do not 
care to meet the consequent obloquy, more because they 
are reluctant skeptics and do not wish to communicate 
their skepticism to others. We point to him the truth that 
the way is open for him to join Christ, though permission 
may be refused to him to join Christ’s Church. We sub- 
mit here to the serious attention of the ministers, especially 
of the New England Congregational churches, the question 
whether there is not some better method of bringing such 
men under the power of the Gospel than that of requiring 
them to become convinced of our creeds, however logical 
they may seem to us, before the spiritual helpfulness of 
our genuine Christian sympathy is proffered to them. 

—The religious press have very generally taken up Mr. 
Booth’s letter to the Christian Union, and are in the main 
agreed in regarding it as a strong reason, not for attempt- 
ing to discriminate between the good and the bad in the 
drama, but for the condemnation of the theater as practi- 
cally irredeemable. We quote a few typical utterances. 
**Central Christian Advocate’”’: There is so great risk in 
patronizing the theater as it is that prudence says, Have 
nothing to do with it. ‘* Evangelical Messenger”: It is 
unreformed and unreformable. ‘Christian at Work’’: 
When things have got to sucha state that an actor will 
not permit his wife or children to visit the theater without 
previously ascertaining the character of the play, it is 
pretty clear that the devil is the active stage manager of 
the theaters, and has things pretty much his own way. 
“Christian Observer”: Mr. Booth’s dream of theatrical 
purity is chimerical. ‘‘The Standard ’’: The theater can- 
not be redeemed. ‘‘ The Christian Standard’’; All talk of 
elevating the tone of the drama by the atteidance of 
Christians at the theater is idle. On the other hand, the 
** Alliance’ thinks that we can well afford to patronize 
the plays of Shakespeare when well mounted, interpreted 
by good artists, and preserved from smudge; and “ Sun- 
day Afternoon,” in a well-considered editorial, thinks 
that the time will come, if it has not yet arrived, when 
Christian people will cease to visit the stage with a sweep- 
ing censure, but will recognize and approve the good 
connected with it, while they condemn the evil. Finally, 
we have received acircular from a society whose ob- 
ject is the reformation, not the abolition, of the stage, 
which contains in its list of members the names of some 
of the most prominent clergymen of the country. Whether 
this dream of a reformed stage is chimerical or not per- 
haps only time can show; we can at all events bid Mr. 
Booth godspeed in his attempt to realize it. 

—The death of J. Blair Scribner, at twenty-six years of 
age, sad in itself, was made the more sai since it followed 
so soon the death of his partner, Mr. Edward Seymour, 
hardly a year ago. He had made it his noble but rash 
ambition to keep up, almost alone, for his younger brother 
Charles had but just joined him, the business and reputa- 
tion of a house which since its establishment by the elder 
Scribner has never put an unworthy book upon the market, 
and has by its commentaries done more than any other 
House in Ameriva to aid in the elucidation of the Bible. 
He brought to his business a remarkable combination of 
good judgment and quiet energy, and was honored by all 
who knew and loved by the few who were intimate with 
him. His epitaph must be, Died of overwork. 

—The deceased wife’s sister, in whose behalf our sym- 
pathies have been from time to time delicately invoked by 
Mrs. Mulock-Craik and other novelists, has won a substan- 
tial victory in Edinburgh. There are, as it seems, in 
Great Britain many wives who bear this relationship to 
their husbands whom, however, the law does not recog- 
nize, and whom hitherto the church has not received 
to its communion. Now the Edinburgh Town Council 
has determined by a vote of two to one that she ought 
to be recognized as wife by law, while the U. P. Presby- 
tery has declared that ‘‘such marriages shall no longer be 
a bar to membership” in that Church. Thus the church, 
by giving them the sacrament and baptizing their chil- 
dren, no longer discriminates between them and legally 
married people, and can scarcely, when so desired, refuse 
to celebrate such marriages, even at the risk of thereby 
incurring a legal penalty. It may be expected that the 
U. P. Church will not suffer in popular esteem for having 
taken so decided a step toward upsetting an ancient and 
absurd prejudice. 

—If the N. Y. ‘‘ Tribune” correctly reported the facts 

the other day as to the arrest of those Princeton students, 
as we judge it did from the subsequent investigation of 
the facts by the college authorities, the arrest was an act 
of petty but gross injustice. According to its report, two 
sleighs full of them were proceeding home about eleven 
o’clock at night from a hotel at Trenton, singing the 
‘“Sweet by and by,’ when they were pounced upon by 
some of the local police, carried off to the watch house, 
and put into cells, from which they were rescued only by 
the interposition of a friend and by pleading guilty of a 
breach of the peace and paying a small fine. There is no 
reason why college students should not pay the penalty 
paid by other law breakers; but singing one of Moody and 
Sankey’s melodies in the streets of a city at eleven o’clock 
at night could hardly be regarded as presumptive evi- 
dence of a ‘‘drunken frolic,’ even by Justice Dogberry. 
In these chronic emeutes between the local authorities and 
the young collegians the fault is not always all on one 
side. : 
—The admirable paper of Judge Noah Davis, read by 
him in Mr. William E. Dodge's parlors a few weeks since, 
and quoted in these columns, has been published in pam- 
phlet form by the National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House, 


THE POET IN WINTER. 
By EDGAR FAWCETT. 
rIVHE twilight’s brief unloitering gold 
Blazes afar on summits cold, 
And down o’er the river's dazzling ice 
The merry skaters dart like mice. 
Frolic halloos and laughter clear 
Float upward to my chamber here, 
Whose casemerts feel the headlong blast 
And rattle as it whistles past. 


But I, for hours the vassal sworn 

Of one who guerdons toil with scorn, 

And wearies and defeats until 

A sudden scepter, lo! the quill! 

1, searcher for the precious trace 

Of godlike in the commonplace, 

Am roused from summer dreams that made 
My walls the foliage of a glade, 

And taught the windy voice beyond 

A maiden’s murmur, low and fond! 


Oh fine abstraction, sacred trance, 
Wherefrom the anointed starts to glance 
At yonder hearthstone’s ashen bed, 
Strewn with the embers’ dreamy red ; 
At panes fantastically crossed 

Witn pearly frescoes of the frost ; 

At how the kind life ebbs and slips, 
Dismaved, from whitening finger-tips; 
And starting up, in vulgar mood, 

Rings his prosaic bell for wood! 





THE PREACHER’S BUSINESS. 
By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 

HE preacher’s work has two aspects. He 

ought to be a student of truth, and an in- 
structorin the conduct of life. Either function 
is arduous, but to combine the two and do justice 
to both may well task any man’s wisdom and 
strength. 

The most fundamental questions of religion are 
being re-examined by the thoughtful mind of the 
age. Every department of knowledge and of life 
makes its own contribution to the study. A 
process so deep and wide must work its way 
slowly to any full and final result. This class of 
questions force themselves face to face upon the 
teacher of religion. Thoughtful men in other 
professions may and do hold their minds largely 
in suspense upon these topics, contenting them- 
selves meantime, for practical purposes, with such 
a working hypothesis as they feel they can best 
trust. But the preacher's occupation calls him to 
a more direct study and more definite opinions. 
He is under this disadvantage, that, although his 
own beliefs may be in an unfixed, transitional 
state, he must all the time be teaching others, It 
might be of immense help to him if he could 
have a long period of silence in which to quietly 
think things out; but that is not allowed him. 
Nor are his training and position favorable to 
impartial study. He is, as a general thing, 
trained to the position not of an impartial inves- 
tigator, but of a combatant. Fearless love of 
truth for its own sake is about the last thing 
taught in most theological schools. Then the 
minister is under heavy bonds not to go too far or 
too out-spokenly beyond the accepted beliefs of 
his denomination. Theological conformity, within 
limits pretty well defined and generally far from 
wide, is often the practical condition not only of 
obtaining a livelihood for himself and his family, 
but of doing that ministerial work in which lies 
his best opportunity of usefulness. There are 
subtler restraints. There is little applause or 
popularity or sympathy to be won in the path of 
sincere and scrupulous truth-seeking. Nothing is 
more popular and successful than to adopt and 
seem to lead a new opinion which has already 
won the open or secret acceptance of the multi- 
tude. It is a very different thing to speak truth 
which, just because it is unaccepted and unpopu- 
lar, needs most to be spoken. 

Yet these hindrances to the free and earnest 
pursuit of truth, grave as they are, are to a con- 
scientious mind light in comparison with one 
other. A brave and true man will be willing to 
suffer much if he feels that he is contributing 
directly to the highest good of others. But the 
resolute student of religious truth will often feel 
that the path which he is treading has not, for 
the time at least, any clear and certain promise of 
an issue which shall be morally helpful or con- 
solatory. So long as progress consists simply in 
rejecting those elements of the old belief which 
have come to be felt as harsh and buritful, all is 
pleasant. The shaping an ideal universe out of 
one’s wishes and aspirations, and setting it forth 





as the true universe, is fascinating enough, for any 
ij one who can content his own mind with that, 
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But the disposition that asks always, What is 
true? the disposition that, instead of framing an 
imaginary universe, seeks to know what the real 
universe is; that seeks a solid basis of fact upon 
which to mold the character and from which to 
draw its motives, and, if possible, its consolations 
and hopes—such a disposition will require a man 
to go through some very dark and hard places. 
There is no more tasking form of life’s great 
lesson—the sacrifice of pleasure to duty—than 
genuine willingness to give up a consolatory and 
inspiring belief unless it shall prove to have a 
solid foundation of truth. 

Nothing but the highest sense of loyalty to right 
can sustain a man in such a task as this. And 
that sense must mostly come to him through the 
silent voice of God in the soul. Friends and 
teachers and the multitude will seldom encourage 
or help him. The support of seeing that his fidel- 
ity has fruit in the lives of others will often, for a 
time at least, be denied to him. The conscious 
sense of Divine favor, the confident hope of a 
future that shall compensate for all, will not al- 
ways attend him. Great supports, all-compensating 
rewards, will I believe in the end be his. But 
there will be times when in darkness and loneli- 
ness he will be upheld in his parpose of truth- 
seeking only by the deep inscrutable sense that it 
is right. Happy is he who hears and obeys that 
voice! 

The task truus outlined is surely one that seems 
to demand a man’s best energies. But, it is only 
one side of the preacher’s business. And the man 
who even with purest motive becomes mainly 
sbsorbed in the investigation of truth will neglect 
what is, sfter all, the preacher’s main task—the 
application of truth to men’s lives. 

What is religion? It isthe art of right living 
The preacher’s main business is to teach men how 
to live. Heis to show them what ends are best 
worth living for, and how to reach those ends. 
He :s to furnish both motive and guidance. He 
is to se! before his people the noblest ideals of 
character his thought can reach. He is to fit 
those ideals to his hearers’ possibilities. He is to go 
by symupatby and insight into the daily lives of 
his people, aud know what are their needs, their 
mistakes, their weaknesses, their opportunities. 
He should know their lives, in a sense, better than 
they know them themselves; that is, he should 
bring al! the light of his intelligence, his reflection, 
his ideality, to bear on the facts of @aily life which 
people are wont to interpret on their lower side. 
He is to fit the great eternal truths of tbe spiritual 
world to the conditions of men working at the 
carpenter’s bench or selling dry goods, of women 
in their households, of children at school. He 
ought to know the forms that morul good and evil 
take in the people he works smong; to under 
stand not only the difficulties of refined and intel 
ligent people, but also the petty and vulgar sins, 
the malice, and ill-nature, and sinall cheatery, and 
absorption in trivial cares, that infest ordinary 
humanity. He ought keenly to feel the troubles 
of average humanity, the business anxieties, the 
struggle for daily bread, the lack of sympathy, 
the monotony. He needs to know too the actusl 
good that exists in ordinary people; the humble 
and almost unconscious fidelities, the personal 
kindness, tbe household tenderness, the patience, 
the vast, silent er durance and heroism with which 
humanity bears its load. He bas to translate the 
realities of the spiritual life, the moral law, 
buman brotherhood, the Divine fatherbood, into 
the plain terms of everyday speech. He should 
understand the practical art of renching people; 
bow far they are capsble cf abstract thought; 
what can be done by homely illustrations; how 
far it is hest to appeal to reason, to self-interest, 
to conscience, to love, to spiritual feeling. He 
must learn to measure results not by the way peo- 
ple talk after his sermon, but by the way they live 
after it. He has at once the highest and the most 
elosely practical of all human functions. It is 
nothing less than to teach and irain men and 
women is the art of arts—right living. 

Is this not the true and the primary business of 
the preacher? And should not the study of the 
intellectual problems of religion be subordinate 
and instrumental to this? It need not, there- 
fore, be less earnest. It gets a new motive: the 
student is not only loyal to truth for truth’s sake, 
but he is building human lives, and he knows 
that only the deepest truth he can reach is a safe 





‘ foundation on which to rest that precious struct- 
ure. Whatever new and larger view he may 
gain, he has not found its use until be can draw 
from it help for the moral necessities of himself 
and his people. Whatever helpful or consolatory 
element he may recognize in a belief which no 
Jonger commands his genuine assent, he must re- 
member that for his purpose its value ends the 
moment he can no longer teach it ia full sincerity. 
Sincerity —that I think is what we must have in our 
ministry. We cannot reach full or tinal answers to 
all the great questions. But we can by dealing 
with them bravely and loyally preserve that in- 
tegrity of soul without which there is neither 
personal salvation nor worthy power over others. 
The fundamental questions in the history and phil- 
osophy of Christianity which confront the minister 
in his study are not those which come closest home 
to most of the people in an ordinary congregation, 
however vital they may appear to the preacher. 
But if he feels that to him they are vital, yet re- 
fuses to face them in his own mind, because he 
fears he might come to an undesired conclusion; 
or if he studies them with an unconfessed resolu- 
tion to see but one side—he has lost just so much 
of robust manhood. He has disqualified himself 
to effectively preach honesty and courage to his 
people in the forms which to them are vital, the 
practical questions of daily life. He has lost the 
power to inspire religicus trust by that deepest 
voice of one who has fairly fought the battle out 
within himself. He bas flinched at one point, and 
that which was for him the point of honor: just 
&s a soldier’s first law is obedience tv orders, so 
the first law for a teacher of religious truth is to 
be satisfied that what he teaches is true. 

It is by no means every minister on whom these 
radical questions force themselves. A great many 
are honestly and fully satisfied with what they 
have always taught. For such there is a genuine 
and large work. Mr. Moody is an instance of this 
class. That other class upon whose minds the 
new questions do press are doubly bound to face 
them manfully: first, as a matter of personal 
sincerity, and next, because the reconstruction of 
belief, however difficult and painful at times, is 
to do a great service for the world’s moral life. 

But in any case the true and proper work of the 
ministry is not to be too closely identified with 
the solution of even the greatest problems of re- 
ligious philosophy. Religion is an intensely prac- 
tical business—as practical as human life. It is to 
be compared not so much to pure mathematics. or 
astronomy even, as to navigation and surveying: 
they use the data that mathematics and astronomy 
give, but they are not interrupted while men are 
enlarging and rectifying their mathematical and 
astronomical knowledge. A young minister said 
to a friend, ‘‘I1 am working out of my old beliefs 
so fast I sometimes doubt whether the ministry is 
the place for me.” His friend’s answer was, ‘‘ So 
long as you can teach your people to lead better 
lives than they would without you, you have a 
clear vocation to stay.” 


RAPID TRANSIT LETTERS. 
THE NEW YORK STATE REFORMATORY. 
By Frances E. WILLARD. 

Cece about upon my happy temperance 

errand, and visiting each week half a dozen 
new localities, I chance upon many things worthy 
of note. Among them may be counted the New 
York State Reformatory at Elmira, recently 
visited by myself, in company with Mrs. Dr. 
Gleason, of the famous ‘‘ Water Cure,” whose 
acquaintance with Superintendent Brockway was 
the Open Sesame to doors not often set ajar for 
Temperance sojourners. 

Frown afar one gets a bint at the central thought 
in this establishment, for its outward and visible 
form shadows forth its inward and spiritual grace. 
Beautiful for situation, in the fairest valley of the 
Chemung, Elmira has no building so costly or im- 
posing as this Reformatory whose stately outlines 
recall a palace rather than a prison. It has al- 
ready cost a million and a half of dollars and is 
not yet completed. Its general aspect, as to arcbi- 
tecture, color and surroundings, is such that 
Dante’s famous line, ‘‘ Abandon hope, all ye who 
enter here,” might well be parodied in a motto 
borrowed from Canon Farrar and suitable to be 
placed over its entrance door: ‘‘ Eternal hope for 
all who enter here.” 

We scrutinize with interest the Superintendent 








—~a man of wise and genial countenance in which 
eothusiasm is mingled with generalship, and good 
nature is tempered with good judgment. ‘‘ Start- 
ing in,” twenty-eight years ago, as clerk to his 
father, who was Director of the Connecticut State 
Prison, he has become an authority on prison dis- 
cipline, as often quoted in Europe as at home. 
Noting his keen but kindly glance, his rapid step, 
his prompt replies, aud how, as ‘all roads lead 
to Rome,” so all the thinking here leads to this 
one vivid personality, we are tempted to quote 
Goldsmith’s line: 

‘* For forms of government let fools contest ; 
That which is pest administered is best.”’ 

The two hundred young men under his care 
have ‘‘ put into port for repairs.” That is evi- 
dently his notion of the captains’ orders who 
guide the Empire ship of state. He does not like 
to hear his wards called ‘‘ convicts,” and shrugged 
his broad shoulders with an approach to nervous- 
ness when I unwittingly termed this grand, ba- 
ronial establishment a ‘* prison.” But he is as far 
removed from sentimentality as a drum major, 
and comprehends the word ‘‘ gush” no more than 
would a camel on the desert of Sahara. ‘It’s 
business!” he says, with the downward inflection 
of unalterable, because intelligent decision. 

Perhaps our running fire of query and of com- 
mentary, taken from notes, will best develop the 
genius loct and reproduce most faithfully current 
impressions. 

‘* Here, Willie, we want a ride in your elevator,” 
calls the cheery voice, as Superintendent Brock- 
way bluffly returns the modest salute of a boy in 
soldierly uniform (‘‘Our youngest and our best 
member of the highest grade,” he tells us when 
the boy is well out of ear-shot). 

‘This is our chapel,” leading the way to an 
amphitheater of elegant proportions and harmo- 
nious coloring, across one wall of which are these 
lines from Longfellow’s ‘* Hyperion,” done in ar- 
tistic letters: 

‘* Look not mournfully into the Past, it comes not back 
again; wisely improve the Present, it is thine; go forth to 
meet the Future with a manly heart.” 

‘Here is a hit under the ribs!” remarks our 
leader, poivting to motto No. 2: 

‘* Oh what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive!” 

And here is the conclusion of the whole watter 
from rare George Herbert, who put the Bible's 
central thought in other language: 

‘‘Next to sincerity, remember stil! thou must resolve 
upon Integrity; God will have all thou hast, thy mind, 
thy will, thy thoughts, thy words, thy works.”’ 

‘*We range our young hopefuls in this chapel 
as the Scriptures say they do the saints about the 
throne,” explains the Superintendent; ‘‘the best 
behaved bave the front row. We furnish our 
own choir—eight mellow voices of men.” 

A fine and well-stocked reuding-room was shown 
us, also lecture and school rooms, all of which are 
eagerly patronized by the men. The airy, well- 
lighted work-rooms revealed two hundred youth 
busy making brushes, and, near by, room for 200 
more at iron work—‘‘ hollow ware,” as pots and 
kettles,—these being the branches taught, anda 
200 horse power engine furnishing the necessary 
mechanical aid. 

But around two questions centered the interest 
of the place to its present visitors: 1. What about 
the nicotine and alcohol taint in these young 
men / 

‘‘Almost without exception they have experi- 
enced the deterioration resulting from the use of 
both these poisens,” replies the Superintendent; 
‘‘indeed, as the French say, ‘that goes without 
the telling.’ Tne taint of current Communistic 
theories is shown in the fact that, almost without 
exception, they are here for stealing. ‘Meum and 
tuum’ are terms the sharp outlines of whose 
definition are blurred by financial and socialistic 
heresies to an extent not ordinarily taken into 
account, even by those who make a study of these 
calamities in our national thinking.” 

But the method of building up character illus- 
trated by the Superintendent’s system of discipline 
is the chief feature of this reformatory. 

‘*My great point is to give every man the best 
possible chance of improvement, and to treat the 
cases individually,” said he. 

Whereupon Mrs. Gleason pithily responded: 
‘‘Individual treatment is the philosophy of the 
plan of salvation.” 
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‘* Yea, verily,” quoth Superintendent B.; ‘‘ and 
this is how we set about it: A young fellow 
comes here fresh from the education of the street, 
the saloon, or the slums. The first thing is a bath— 
substantial and symbolic means of grace. Then we 
put him in a room like this”—-showing a small but 
comfortable cell with cupboard, pigeon-holed and 
labeled for all toilet articles, including ‘‘ slippers,” 
toothbrush,” ‘‘ blacking,” and like conveniences, 
all of which are furnished and their use insisted 
on. There are also shelves with interesting books. 
Then, as to discipline, every man, no matter how 
badly he has behaved, begins in the middle grade, 
a well-defined place of probation, whence of his 
own free choice he may work up or down. Two 
questions are steadily put before him, and every 
act of his helps answer them: 1. ‘‘ Will you set 
your face toward liberty and restored citizen- 
ship?” 

2. ‘‘Will you secure better food, lodgings and 
surroundings by your good behavior?” 

The first calls out the better impulses of the 
better class of men; the second appeals to those 
‘*of thick epidermis,” as the Superintendent says 
—men who can best be reached by strategic 
movement upon the stomach fortress. There is 
no corporal punishment, no lock-step, no dark 
room. Young men may be set to labor alone, or 
may be sent back to State prison if incorrigible; 
on the other hand, they may, if worthy, be sent 
out on parole, or absolutely released. Three are 
now absent on parole, but none have been re- 
leased as yet. 

Five years is the maximum period for which a 
prisoner is committed. On entering, a ‘‘ bank- 
book” is given him, in which he is charged with 
five years. But if his conduct from that day is 
perfect he will be so credited with capital in this 
‘‘character bank” that he can buy off one year 
and five months of that period. To attain this 
he must earn three marks per week for gentle- 
manly demeanor; three for work—that is, his 
work must be altogether voluntary and with good 
results; and three for studious habits—for he is 
immediately put at school. 

‘““These habits must be built in to character if 
ever a man hopes to be released, or if he is ever 
to be fit for restoration to society,” explains the 
Superintendent. 

When the prisoner has earned these marks for 
a month he is transferred from the middle to the 
first grade. If he does not earn them he falls, by 
no arbitrary edict, but by his own specific gravity, 
to the third grade. 

The first difference that he perceives if he at- 
tains the highest grade is in his outward sur- 
roundings. He now has a gas-light in his cell 
instead of the dim reflection from the corridor. 
He has a woven wire mattress instead of a cot; 
he has a carpet on the floor, and is not locked in 
except at night. Even the corridors where the 
first-grade men live are broad and sunny, and the 
stairways less steep. Th: se men have their own 
dining-room, too, with a superior quality of food. 
A pleasant sitting-room also is peculiar to their 
grade, and the thirteen acres of ground about the 
reformatory are free to them under certain re- 
strictions—among them the watchfulness of men 
who stand upon the towers of this philosophic 
Zion. 

“They call this the saints’ rest,” says the Su- 
perintendent, pacing with solid satisfaction 
along the pleasant halls of Grade No. 1; ‘‘ but 
they go to the bottom like lead if they abuse 
their privileges. A man came to me the 
other day and said, ‘Superintendent, I was 
shut out of the first grade because I refused 
to pass my comrade’s coffee cup, and called him a 
knave.’ Whereupon I replied, ‘ Well, if I had 
been guilty of such conduct in society it would 
have branded me as a boor and shut me out for- 
ever, whereas you can get back into your grade 
again; so set about it like a man.’ 

‘*No mode of punishment works so like a charm 
as shutting these fellows out of the dining-room. 
Sometimes a member of the third grade will 
say, ‘Superintendent, I don’t get enough to eat.’ 
Whereupon I answer him, ‘ Well, your remedy is 
in your own hands; the men fare sumptuously in 
the first grade. Consider yourself invited.’” 

Of course the test question is, How does this 
system work? 

‘* Admirably thus far, and we’ve had it for two 
years,” is the reply. ‘The large majority try to 





do well. Fifty per cent. had perfect marks last 
month, and we are not at all lenient. A very Jit- 
tle thing will vitiate a man’s standing—for in- 
stance, the least negligence in dress, or speaking 
without leave. But in spite of all this the other 
fifty per cent. averaged two-thirds of the way to- 
ward perfect marks, so you see we have but @ 
small percentage of third-grade men, and as time 
passes the tendency is constantly toward better 
conduct. We try all doubtful cases in my room, 
which is called ‘The Court of Equity.’ Here 
men come with their complaints, witnesses are ex- 
amined and verdicts rendered.” 

Leaving this great reformatory, low natural 
was the thought that it affords one more chapter 
in the splendid volume of ‘‘ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” which the republic is binding in brick 
and stone as the kindly years go by. Nothing 
short of centuries of gospel teaching cculd lift a 
State to the level of this benign experiment. 
Truly Christ is coming, coming all the time, like 
sunrise from the East, or summer froin the South, 
or heaven to hearts that love and look for His ap- 
pearing. Happy are they who help to hasten, by 
a little even, the day when He shall reign King of 
nations as He now reigns King of saints! 

Cuicaao, Jan, 13, 1879. 











GOSPEL REPENTANCE. 
By THE REv. J. M. STURTEVANT, D.D. 


fe reasons which will be as apparent to you 
- as to me I wish to answer, through the Chris- 
tian Union, the note from one who is unknown to 
me, a copy of which is given below: 

Rev. J. M. Sturtevant : 

DEAR Sir : In all sincerity I would beg to ask you what 
you believe to be the condition of two persons, after 
death, who died under just such circumstances as men- 
tioned in Christian Union Dec. 25, 1878, page 563, over 
signature of double star, second article below yours.* I 
might add, to make it true to life, as it occurred under my 
observation but a short time since, that the person mur- 
dered was a good conscientious woman, though what is 
termed an unbeliever. 

Very truly yours, 


DEAR SrR: Your attention seems to have been 
directed to me by my letter to the editor of 
the Christian Union published Dee. 25. In that 
letter I assert, with some emphasis, that to a great 
extent unbelievers are profoundly ignorant of that 
Christianity which they reject. I can hardly see 
how it is possible that, in the same number of 
lines, more proof could have been furnished of 
the truth of my assertion than is furnished in the 
paragrapb to which you refer, as though it con- 
tained something to the point. It does, but it is 
only to the point of showing that we are perfectly 
justified in charging unbelief with ignorance of 
Christianity; and, though I do not by any means 
affirm that you are an unbeliever, you do show 
that you too have dealt with the whole subject of 
religion in the same superficial manner. 

I. You want me to give an opinion of the con- 
dition after death of a murderer, who an hour 
before his execution prefessed repentance under 
the terrors of immediate death. Are you sure, 
sir, that you have a just conception what the 
Christian idea of repentance is? Have you ever 
reflected on it, seeking “in all sincerity” and 
earnestness to know what Jesus meant by the 
word? or have you, with thousands of others, 
carelessly assumed that to repent means to feel 
very sorry for having done a deed which exposes 
one to a terrible penalty? He who does not know 
that this is not the Christian doctrine of repent- 
ance is ‘‘ profoundly ignorant of Christianity.” 
You and the man of the double star may say, 
So ministers preach. But I reply, some ministers 
may seem to preach so, but Christianity is not 
responsible for their prating, and if you continue 
carelessly to take your notions of the Gospal from 
such preachers the blind will be still leading the 
blind, and it is quite reasonable to expect that 
both will fall into the ditch. Ministers who 
understand the teachings of Christ do not so 
preach. Our authentic records of his life do not 
so represent his teachings. 

The repentance of the Gospel is not mere feel- 
ing. It is not emotion but volition. It is a radi- 
eal change of intention, purpose, a thorough 





*“ He probably does not think that a man can murder an- 
other, and then, when he finds he must be hung for it, repent 
an hour before he dies and go right to heaven, while the man 
murdered must suffer eternal punishment because he was 
not a believer.” 








reformation of character. He who knows not 
this will never understand Jesus of Nazareth till 
he learns it. If you reply to this that you do not 
believe so sudden a reformation of character is 
possible, I answer, that if you are a father, and 
have the terrible misfortune to have a son who is 
leading a dissolute life, I am sure you will ask him 
to your private room and try to persuade him by 
all the tender relations he bears to your family to 
reform his life from that hour and henceforth live 
in sobriety and virtue. If you should do so you 
would act on the assumption that it is possible 
for him then and there to form a purpose which 
would be the beginning of a new and a saved life. 
A parent’s heart will not let you believe that 
such a reformation is impossible, or refrain from 
effort to secure it. Christ believed in the possi- 
bility of a similar reformation from all sin, and 
eame on his loving mission to this world to secure 
such repentance of the greatest possible number 
of sinners. You have no reason to callin question 
the possibility of the reformation of any sinner, 
however guilty, under the influence of loving per- 
suasion, more than in the case of your own son 
in the circumstances supposed. 

If you say that in the case of the murderer 
about to be executed we can ‘have no assurance 
that his repentance is genuine, I agree with you. 
It may have been only the natural terror of the 
immediate prospect of death to a soul full of con- 
scious guilt. God, not ‘man, is able to judge of 
such a fact. Of course I know not what was done 
in the instance to which you refer, bat men claim- 
ing to be ministers of Christ are sometimes charge- 
able, on such occasions, with great impropriety, 
not to ase a severer word. When anyone in the 
capacity of a clergyman of any denomination pre- 
sumes to receive the confessions of a condemned 
criminal, or of snyone who has lived a wicked life, 
when in immediate prospect of death administers 
to him religious rites which are regarded as a 
recognition of his conversion, and thus assures the 
bystanders that the death scene of the sinner is 
his translation to glory, he should meet the stern 
rebuke of every intelligent Christiun. He is set- 
ting up pretensions to ghostly powers that God 
never gave him. No mortal wan has the key to 
the invisible kingdom of God. If you wish to 
be fatally deceived, follow such religious teachers. 

But it is the glory of the gospel that it casts 
the light of hope upon the path of the most de- 
graded sinner by teaching that repentance is 
possible, and that God will grant to every true 
penitent full forgiveness. This és the Gospel. 
Would you have it otherwise? Would you have 
God so vindictive that he will only forgive re- 
spectable sinners? How much more glorious is 
that Gospel which offers forgiveness to the chief 
of sinners! 

II. You also want to know what I think of the 
condition after death of the murdered person, of 
whom you say that she was a good, conscientious 
woman, though what is termed an wunbeliever. 
On such evidence as this you ask me to give an 
opinion of her condition after death. If you had 
reflected more seriously on the subject, and be- 
coms thoroughly aware of its gravity, you would 
not have asked the question. It all turns on 
character, not on her sudden or violent death. 
Neither can it be anything to her whether her 
murderer repented and was forgiven, or persisted 
in his sin. How then can you be sure that you 
know her real character? How little can we know 
of the secret motives and intentions of any one! 
Then how can I know that you, a perfect stranger, 
estimate her character correctly? How do I 
know by what standard you estimate character? 
I see multitudes around me who estimate it by an 
utterly false standard; how am I to be assured 
that you do not also? Adam Smith pronounced 
the life of David Hume to be as near an approach 
to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous life 
as, perhaps, the nature of humas infirmity will 
permit. Yet Hume himself, in his autobiography, 
represents it as a life of selfish literary ambition 
the contemplation of wich is shocking to all 
right moral feel’ng. That two of the foremost 
philosophers of the last century could commend 
such a life as Hume represents his own to have 
been is a reproach to the philosophy and the 
literature of the age. for the credit of unbelief, 
what a pity such men as Hume and Giethe could 
not be restrained from writing autographies! 
How, sir, am I to know that you have not judged 
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this woman just as erroneously as Adam Smith 


judged David Hume? You surely must admit that 
I have very scanty proof that she was a good 
woman. 

You say, too, that she was an unbeliever. Of 
what was she an unbeliever? Of that law of 
universal love of which Jesus was the great 
expounder? Without practical faith in that doc- 
trine of Jesus goodness is impossible. Obedience 
to it is goodness. Or did she reject the seven 
cardinal characteristics of the kingdom of heaven 
set forth in the Beatitudes? If so, alas for her 
goodness! Or was she an unbeliever of the 
parable_of the prodigal son? Did she, like so 
many, spurn with contempt the salvation from 
sin and its ruin which it so touchingly illustrates? 
I should as soon expect a healthy infant would 
spurn its mother’s milk as that a good man or 
woman would spurn this parable. I should think 
that such an unbeliever had urgent need of the 
great puysician. Are not you of the same 
opinion’? The same may be said of almost every 
thing else in the life and death and teaching of 
this Jesus whom unbelievers reject. 'The person 
that vaunts himself as an“unbeliever in Raffaelle 
can hardly be supposed to have a very exalted 
esthetic character. Be assured, sir, unbelief isa 
much graver indication of character than you 
seem to suppose. Yours truly, 

J. M. STURTEVANT. 

JACKSONVILLE, IIl., Jan. 11, 1879. 

AFGHAN POETRY. 
By GEoRGE M. TOWLE. 

IKE all oriental races, the Afghans, savage, 
44 brutal, false and drunken as they usually 
are, have a rich and flowery faney. The Afghan 
is to outward view the Jeast prepossessing, the 
roughest and most squalid of all human objects in 
the East; not superior, indeed, to the Khirghizes 
of the hordes or the nomad Uzbegs of Khiva. 
He is perfidy itself; full of the grossest desires 
and most animal-like propensities. Yet there 
dwells in this corrupt and benighted heart a deep 
and strong love for poetry. In this respect, in- 
deed, the Afghan more resembles the Arab than 
any of his brother Asiatics. Like the Arab, he is 
nomadic, and his chief physical virtue is his ex- 
ceeding skill in horsemanship. It has been well 
said that even the Arabie laws are poems; every 
daily circumstance and habit make the Arab a 
romantic and picturesque figure; and he clothes 
every surrounding object with the florid fancies 
of a most exuberant imagination. As for the 
Afghan, he has this ardent soul, and it is con- 
stantly kindled by the wild and splendid land- 
scapes, the inspiring scenery of his native land. 
The rugged crags and passes, the flower-laden 
vales, the wealth of parasite as of tropic vegeta- 
tion, the dashing aud crashing streams tliat 
plunge down the mountain sides, add to the 
mystic and historic memories of the country to 
make him, with all his rough savagery, a dreamer 
anda songster. It is not surprising that, under 
these conditions, we find the Afghan to be not 
only poetic but reflective and even philosophic; 
nor that there should have arisen in Afghanistan 
bards, like Hafiz in Persia, who have interpreted 
in gorgeous verse the feelings, passions, affections 
and reflections of the people. 

To examine the poems which lie, not hidden 
away in the records of a half-forgotten literature 
but deep in the hearts of the nomad tribes, and 
which find utterance in the songs of the lonely 
wife who sits awaiting her brigand spouse by the 
banks of some wild stream, with the pines tower- 
ing green above her and her camel tethered at 
her side, is to find often the very spirit of poetry 
of the most exalted kind. Expecting to find 
among this people poetry, if at all, of the most 
sensuous kind, gross in thought and coarse in 
expression, you come in amaze upon such a verse 
as this, which breathes a Christianity as broad as 
the homilies of saints: 

“Shouldst thou bestow but a drop of water on the thirsty, 

It will become an ocean between thee and the fire of hell; 
Shouldst thou give buta grain of corn to the hungry, 

Verily, it will be hereafter thy provision in eternity.’ 

It is the Afghan rendering of ‘‘ Give, and ye shall 
receive;” and such a sentiment betrays the kin- 
ship of this rude race with mankind. Such things 
are sung by robbers, to whom to kill and thieve 
are a daily pastime. x 

The Afghan, too, philosophizes, grows sad in 





his poetry, becomes a cynic, and mournfully sings 
of the faithlessness there is in the world, and the 
capriciousness of fortune. 

‘* Fortune,” he says, musingly, 

“Is like a potter: it fasbioneth and breaketb. 

Many, like unto me and thee, it hath created and destroyed. 
Every stone and clod of the world, that may be looked upon, 
Are all skulls—some those of kings, and some of beggars.” 
But these examples, showing the reflective and 
contemplative nature of the Afghan poets, do not 
do justice to the luxuriance of their fancy. Like 
the poets of wost races, a favorite theme with 
them is love. But it is surprising to see how free 
from sensuality or low sensuousness of thought 
are the poems of this dissolute people. They are 
mostly as pure and lofty in thought, as delicate 
in expression, as the melancholy sonnets that 
Michael Angelo addressed to Victoria Colonna. 
They testify to a love as noble as it is deep; and 
rejoice innocently in happy love as they plain- 
tively bewail that which is disastrous or inter- 
rupted. Their love poems, too, are warm, often 
with a religious glow. The Afghan believes that 
the Divine soul permeates nature; that He is ‘‘all 
beauty, sweet music, gentle breezes, fragrant 
flowers ;> beauty, in whatever form, recalls to the 
Afgban mind His omnipresence. The poet sings 
of his love, and says: 


“ The face of the beloved, the sun, and the morn are all three 
one. 

Her stature, the cypress, and the pine are al) three one. 

I have not any need of honey or of sugar, 

For the lips of the beloved, honey, and sugar, are all three 
one. 

When I recline on my couch, without her by my side, 

Fire, thorns, and this couch. are all three one.” 

Again, with all the wealth of simile which dis- 
tinguishes cultivated poets west of the Caucasus, 
he compares his love to a falcon, swooping upon 
him, and stealing away his heart: 


“ Her eyes are two falcons, and her waving locks the ring- 
feathers. 

The falcons pounced, and carried away the pigeon of my 
beart. 


The curls of the pagan beauty became a cord about my neck ” 
The Afghan bard is as fond of making fables 
with a moral as sop or La Fontaine. He loves 
to inculcate a lesson; and his lessons are always 
good, always moral—it may even be said, always 
Christian. He is grave even in his quaintest im- 
ages, his most eager flights of fancy: he s:ys 
nothing, apparently, out of mere sport; the airy 
nothingness of such lyric poetry as we find some- 
times among the French and even among the 
Germans does not engage his invention. We 
never find a rollicking drinking song, even though 
it be that the Afghan drinks heavily and hog- 
gishly; nor any light, graceful love songs, merely 
eulogistic of physical charms. We cannot tell 
what influence he may have had, during long 
periods, in teaching the Afghan people; it seems, 
however, that they must have been taught some- 
thing by bards who have given them lessons in 
allegories like this: 
“Though the bat hideth himself from the light of the sun, 
In what manner hath the sun injury therefrem ? 
*Tis dogs’ nature to how! at the sight of the moon, 
And, by their yelping, only bring laughter on themselves. 
The five fingers once had a quarrel together, 
In which the little finger meekly owned its own littleness; 
There is a dignity in the very insignificance of form, 
Hence ‘twas fitting that the little tinger should wear the ring.” 
It has only been recently that this poetic litera- 
ture of the Afghans has been, by the patient labor 
of several Orientalists, transferred to the western 
world; we have yet but a few brief glimpses of it 
here and there. But enough has been divulged 
to prove that there is much intellectual wealth 
hidden in its obscure archives; and, even after 
such few examples as I have given, it may be con- 
cluded that this most depraved, perhaps, of all 
Asiatic peoples have a literature as noble in 
thought and fancy as are those of Persia and 


Hindostan. 








—yYou are to find Christian joy in your duties in 
the family, and in your duties outside of the fam- 
ily; in your every-day life at home and in society. 
The great truths of God’s love, of the redeeming 
power of the Holy Ghost, of the watchfulness of 
God over men, and of his helpfulness toward 
them, are to have such an effect on your mind 
that when you enter upon your daily tasks you 
shall have power of hope in you so that you can 
extract joy from common things. There is where 
you must get your joy—in nature; in society; in 
social intercourse; in all things. Paul said he re- 
joiced even in infirmities. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


© THOU blessed God and Father, we draw near to thee, not 
to mention our wants, which thou didst know a long time 
before we perceived them. We draw near to thee, not to 
implore thee, as if thou wert reluctant to bless. We draw 
near to thee as men seeking the sun, which shines and sbines 
evermore, whether or not they consciously bring themselves 
into its light and warmth and gladness. We draw near to 
thee that we may behoid the greatness of Him who lives for 
us, that we may have some sense of the benignity and lenity 
of God. For we are imperfect and full of infirmices, break- 
ing forth into transgressions. Day by day we are better 
instructed in duty than in performance. Day by day we 
rebuke ourselves; and even before the fallible judgment of 
our own conscience we are condemned. And how much 
more should we be condemned if we were judged according 
to the spiritual law! We draw near to thee because thou art 
so merciful to the erring, to the weak, and to the sinful. 
Thou hast ordained and set forth our great High-priest as 
one tbat is able to sympathize with and to succor those who 
are out of the way by reason of sins, by reason of overmas- 
tering temptations, or by reason of the seductions of pleas- 
ure. It is in thine heart to nurse thy creatures and bring 
them up even as a mother does her children. It is in thine 
heart to bring forth out of the lowest things the highest when 
they shall have run threugh all their course and career. 

We desire more perfectly to be filled with the sense of thy 
supernal power, and of the nature of that power which is 
wisdom in all things that seem wise to us—far beyond the 
reach of thought or imagination wise. We rejoice that thou art 
not measured by time, degrees or instruments. Thou dwellest 
in eternity, where the sun neither rises nor sets; nor are the 
years measured to thee by the circuits that measure them to 
us. Tnouartinfinite. Thou hast declured thyself, | am THAT 
[aM. Thouart beyond the reach of thought, or feeling, or 
language ; and yet tne ends and the beginnings of thy ways 
are made known to us in ourselves. We are made like thee. 
And afar off—as far as the letters of the alphabet are from 
the thi: gs that learning and knowledge have spoken—so far 
are tbe beginnings in us of tne divine nature from the full- 
ness of that great Orb of being that centers all being, and 
pours itself out a universal flood of light. Fill us with 
some conceptions of the majesty of God ar d the glory of the 
great Being that stands center to ail good, and all thought, 
and al) imagination, and all that men call best among them- 
selves. And grant that we may have the consciousness of 
our strength in tny strength; since thou livest for us, since 
thou hast by the voice of our Elder Brother declared, Be- 
cause I live ye shali live also. Grant that we may have some 
sense of our power and security and hope in the destiny that 
awaits us; and may we not grovel with our face prone, even 
as the beasts of the field. May we not content ourselves with 
the things that perish, and call these treasures. May we have 
a higher ambition for ourselves,to build so that we may at 
last stand worchily in thy presence, approved, crowned, by 
thy words, Good and faithful servant. And we pray that thou 
wilt interpret to each one of us what is the duty that lies be- 
fore us, and where we may so employ the talents vouchsafed 
usas that we shall return them disciplined, enlarged and 
made more fruitful of all good. 

Cure us of the vanity of this life. Cure us of running the 
shadowy rounds of praise in each other. Heal us, we beseech 
of thee, of all backslidings. Bring us back from animal life 
and pleasure. Take away from us that sense of ignominious 
greatness which lies in sacrificing our fellow-men, or treading 
them under our feet, as we pursue our way up to power and 
glory. Grant that we may have celestial ambitions ; that we 
may have longings for God; that we may have yearnings to 
be like thee; that we may discipline these inspirations in the 
household, in every hard occupation, in all duties wnatso- 
ever, so that all our life may be to us a means of grace, and 
the prophecy of glory. 

Wilt thou unite thy people more and more. Wilt thou take 
away all divisions and hindrances. Wilt thou burn as chaff 
whatever shall prevent the unity of thy people. And make 
thy church, in its goodness and purity, mighty as an army 
with banners. 

Bless the nations of the earth; and may the long roll at 
last die out of the heavens, and the day come when there 
shall be no thunder there, nor flashing sword, nor glancing 
lightning; when destroying shall be destroyed, and life shall 
live, and all creatures shall rejoice. 

And to thy name, Father, Son and Spirit, shall be praises 
everlasting. Amen. _ 


SERMON, 


WATOCHFULNESS.* 


“Take ye heed, watch and pray: for ye know not when the 
time is. For the Son of man is asa man taking a far journey, 
who left his house, and gave authority to his servants, and to 
every man his work, and commanded the porter to watch. 
Watch ye therefore: for ye know not when the master of the 
house cometh, at even, or at midnight, or at the cock crow- 
ing, or in the morning: lest coming suddenly he find you 
sleeping. What I say unto you I say unto all, Watch.’’—MarRK 
xiii., 33-37. 

F the importance of a command is to be estimated 
by the frequency of its repetition, and its emphasis, 
and its peculiar clothing of figure or language, there can 
be no other one thing more important than watching. 
It pervades the teaching of the Lord and his apostles, 
We are to “‘ watch unto prayer.” We are ‘‘to be sober 
and watch.” We are to ‘continue in prayer, and watch 
in the same.” ‘‘ Blessed is he who, when he cometh, 
his Lord shull find watching.” ‘* Watch ye, stand fast 
in the faith.” These by no means exhaust the allusions 
and commands that in other language come to the same 
point. 
It is obvious that the figure here is a figure of univer- 





* SUNDAY MORNING, January 12, 1879. Lesson: Matt. xxv., 
1-80, Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 260, 551, 519. He 
ported expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. Et1im- 
woop. 
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sal application and variation. Watching has been offi- 
eis! in a variety of ways. In the passage which I have 
selected, the watcher is he who has care of the house, 
who stands amid the perils of the neighborhood, who is 
liable to be broken in upon, avd who requires vigilance. 
Not only that; the master is away, and the watcher has 
a double responsibility—that of guarding and defending 
the house in his absence, and that of being ready, by 
day and by night, for his return. 

In Scripture, watchmer are also regarded as sentinels 
on a fort, whose business is to sweep the horizon on 
every side, and discern any movement of suspicious 
appearance, and to know at once when danger ap- 
proaches, that they may give warning to their fellow- 
soldiers. 

Watching may likewise be a part of the duty of a 
sentinel of an army en 7vule, as Where the enemy is near, 
and the guards or pickets are stationed on every side, 
and each soldier is expected to be alert. 

From all these sources is derived this importunate 
exhortation to all who are attempting to live a Christian 
life. It is not to watch against poverty, it is not to 
watch against physical disaster, it is not to watch 
against anything that pertains to this world alone, that 
we are exborted. The conception of our Master is that 
men ia this world are building an inward life, as distin- 
guishid from an outward life; tbat they are building 
fur permanence, as distinguished from the transitoriness 
of the acquisitions of this life; that they are building 
f.r another sphere of existence, as distinguished from 
development from youth to manhood, and running 
thruugh the appoiated period of existence here; that we 
are living now that we may live agaia; and that while 
we are living in these bodily conditions, which are 
necessary by reason of our adbesion to matter, and 
which tend to impede and obscure the higher ends for 
which everyone sbould live, we ought to unfold in 
ourselves that manhood which death cannot efface nor 
dissolve, and which is to be the center of our personal 
identity when we go beyond the sphere of matter, and 
stand before God in Zion above. That which he con- 
ceived of was this good work which we are prosecuting 
to-day, with various degrees of fidelity and success, but 
which, I trust, we are all seeking to perform; tbe work 
of so impressing upon the minds of men the great ends 
of the lifé to come, and of the character which alune 
cana fit them for it, as that, in the employments, in the 
pleasures, in the ten thousand experiences of this earthly 
life, tuey shall not be swept away, overcome, cast down 
aud carried into captivity. 

Why, theo, since society is regularly crganized; since 
governments are now performing so well, imposing 
important duties and affording comfort, defense and 
security; since the household is itself a fortress, and 
most of us dwell therein; since occupation is normal 
and regular, and on the whole may be regarded as ben- 
eficial (for right cecupation is education)—why, since 
these thi: gs are so, should there be such a perpetual 
exhortation to watchfulness? 

I. Because the attraction of moral gravity never lets 
go of men, because it acts steadily and imperceptibly 
at all times acd under all circumstances, and because it 
produces, as a matter of fact, a gradual working down- 
ward in the whole tone and temper of a man’s mind. 

If you lift a stone, there is a continual drawing of it 
back, and only so long as you put some support under 
it, and bold it up, does it stand. Let go, and it instantly 
falls to the earth. 

Man is first animal, material, and afterward he is 
spiri:ual, as the apostle has declared; and the old orig- 
inal tendency to draw men down is acting all the time. 
We resist it by habit; we resist it by impulse; we resist 
it by efforts io various directions; but our resistance is 
voluntary, while the attraction downward is involun- 
tary; and certain influences that are working upon men 
are far more likely, in the long run, to effect their 
ends tban conscious efforts are, which are of necessity 
intermittent in their workings. Unconscious tenden- 
cies work day and night, like laws of nature, and in the 
long run they have their way, unless there is a distinct 
conception of their liabilities and a watchfulness over 
taem that is vigilant, regulated and continuous. 

In men who bave once tasted of the joy of a higher 
spiritual life; in men who have once had the conven- 
tional conviction; in men who have once known what 
it is to yield one’s self consciously and wholly to the 
sovereignty and dominion of the Saviour, Jesus Christ; 
in men who have purposed in themselves, and cove- 
nanted with their loving God, to live for the invisible, 
counting all things seea transient, and only thiogs un- 
reen permanent—in such men the Japse is gradual. At 
first it is a remote dimness. Who, in the radiant days 
of summer, when the sun shires brightly, and there is 
no cloud to be seen—who, tben, can tell where the 
point is which first begins to haze the air and change 
the glowing light intoa paler light ? Whocan mark the 
gradual ascent of those earthly vapors which at last 
curtaiu the heavens, and shut out the sun, and leave the 
storm only in power? Men, in the various occupations 
of life, find that there is an imperceptible transition in 





their condition from better to worse. To-day they are 
alert, and to-morrow they are alert, but a little less so 
than they were yesterday; and the day following they 
are alert, but still less so, until, finally, the active sensi- 
bility lapses, and days and weeks go on, and they forget 
the great end and purpose of their life 

This constant drawing down from the higher level 
toward the lower level, which makes it easier for every 
ma. to go downward than to go upward, is a ground 
for watchfulness. That there are great basilar tenden- 
cies, that there are earthly attractions which constantly 
draw us from that higher conception of a true spiritual 
life, and which prepare us for a disembodied, or rather 
a spiritual existence—that there are these tendencies 
and attractions, which ring no bel', and blow no 
trumpet, and flaunt vo banner, and utter no sound, and 
give no sign, but are steadily working, working, 
working, is a reason for watchfulness. 

II. Because men are lialle to mistakes in their active 
warfare for a higher condition, or in the prosecution of 
their spiritual education, Thereis a steady tendency to 
misapprehension on the part of men in regard to what 
their real work is. A man very seldom deceives bis 
friends as much as he deceives himself. If we were 
such liars to our neighbors as we are to ourselves they 
would not tolerate us. We are perpetually gliding into 
self-deception of a weakening character, which must be 
very pernicious; and to know exactly what is going on 
within us is a matter of transcendent importance. 

if a man were an apothecary, and should fall into a 
romancing revery while he was compounding remedies, 
and in taking down whatever powder or liquid 
might be required should be very uncertain as to 
whether he was taking down the right one or a wrong 
one, whether it was magnesia or strychnine (they look 
very much alike), it would make a great deal of differ- 
ence to his customers what he gave them; and that it 
makes a great deal of difference to us in medicating the 
mind what medicines we are compounding amidst the 
many liabilities to self-deception which exist will be 
apparent to every one. 

How much of what is called justice in life is nothing 
but the bubbling up through a man of his raw, hard, 
cruel, animal nature! Many and many a man considers 
his anger, his indignation, as offended justice in him 
crying out against wickedness and evil, On the con- 
trary, it is a manifestation of the animal that is in him. 
Often it is the lion, the bear, the wolf in a man that we 
call justice. It is rude, cruel, barsh to the object, and 
mischievous to the actor; aud yet how often men go on 
from day to day, from month to month and from year 
to year, and almost or quite approve of that which 
is the animalism in them, belching up the very lowest 
elements of power in their lower nature. The world 
would die without justice; but the justice of the world 
is as crude as the gold that is blown out from the 
deepest quartz-mine in California, in which there is 
more stone than metal. What is called justice in our 
streets, in our courts, in our households and in our bus- 
iness is often a justice that is like crocodiles’ teeth. The 
most pitiful thing that men know is what is popularly 
called justice. 

Men frequently regard hardness and obstinacy as sim- 
ple fidelity to their sense of right. A man, having 
taken an impression, hardens it into a determinate con- 
viction. When he has taken a position bis self-esteem, 
his obstinacy and bis firmness confirm him therein; and 
he stands to himself, and calls that standing to bis sense 
of that which is right. One of the commands of the 
New Testament, and one not much weighed nor pon- 
dered, is, ‘‘ Easy to be entreated.” A great many peo- 
ple are too easy to be entreated; that is their fault; but 
a great many others are almost unapproachable. They 
have such 4 rigorous firmness, such a cogent energy, 
such a positiveness of nature, that whea they have once 
let themselves out, or committed themselves, it is well- 
nigh impossible to turn them; and they go bruising and 
grinding onward, hard aad harsh; and if they be re- 
proved they plead that it is their fidelity to conviction 
that actuates them and say, ‘‘ You would not, would 
you, have a man that did not koow his own mind? 
Thank God, I know my own mind, aud I mean that 
other people shall know it too.” That is the natural 
response; and the distinction between this obstinacy 
with its cruel harshness, and a calm, noble, quiet fidelity 
to conviction is one that ought to be easily made, but 
which by thousands is not made. Men need to watch 
what is going on inside of them much mo-e than what 
is going on outside of them. 

So, too, men make sad work with the experience of 
conscience. Their own willfulness, their own self- 
esteem in overweening measure, their own thought of 
what is right, their own self, is erected into conscience, 
not merely for the purpose of governing their own lives 
(for though that would be a fault it would be a fault on 
the right side), but for the purpose of serving their own 
selfishness. Multitudes of men take their own selfish- 
ness as conscience, and use it as a rod of iron by which 
to oppress other men, demanding that other men shall 
act, not according to their own sense of right and 





wrong, but according to the sense of right and wrong of 
their critics. Multitudes of men make no just distinc- 
tion between selfishness and conscieoce in the spheres 
of taste, of beauty and of art; in the sphere of the moral 
sentiments; in the sphere of the intellect; in the sphere 
of business; or in the sphere of the Gomestic affections, 
A man who has a conscience that is interpretive, that is 
prophetic, that is a vicegerent of God in his soul, and 
that arbitrates in all the realms of human experience, 
from the highest to the lowest—he has a conscience 
that is eminently to be desired; but a man who, hearing 
the praise of conscience, lauds his own, which is made 
up of the lower elements of his nature—he has a very 
undesirable conscience. A cousc'ence that is not inter- 
pretive of sweetness, and beauty, and strength, and 
purity, and goodness, but that rather is interpretive of 
the opposite qualities, a.d is oftentimes superstitious, 
and narrow, and hard, is to be guarded against. How 
many persons there are who all their lives long, for want 
of vigilaat self-examination and watchfulness, are run- 
ning on lines of iron evil, and think that they are run- 
ning on lines of the softest gooduess! 

There are men who take to themselves the joyful flat- 
tery of being benevolent when really there is very little 
benevolence in their composition. They are affluent; 
they love doing good—they certainly do in conspicuous 
places; but do they love doing good where they are re- 
fused; where they are repelled; where, instead of being 
praised, they are buffe'ed; where doing g sod takes 
something out of their own substance, or bappiness, or 
liberty; where they bow their neck to the yoke that 
they may plow for the poor; where they give their 
hands to the gyves that they may go with the oppressed 
and sbow their sympathy for them and help them? 
Test your benevolence, not when it brings its remunera- 
tion in sweet commendation (and it is none the worse 
for being thus rewarded) but when it is unrequited, 
Watch, therefore, and be careful; for if there be one 
little fairy devil in a man it is the love of praise that 
puts on the garment of benevolence, and walks out in 
the guise of beauty, and says, ‘‘l am benevoleat.” The 
love of praise is devout. ‘‘ They love to pray standing 
in the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, that 
they may be seen of men.” The love of praise is 
benevolent. They love to let men know what they are 
doing, as over against Him who said, ‘‘ Let not your 
left hand know what your right hand doeth” Men 
need to watch this self-deception, so that they shall not 
go all the days of their life thinking that their s ul is 
being summered by the munificent outshinir.g of benev- 
olence, whereas it is only under the influence of the love 
of praise. 

It is in the line of such considerations as these thfat 
the language of Scriptura comes in with great solem- 
nity, where heaven 1s figured as a great banquet, and 
where some are represented as going, in the last day, to 
the door, and saying, ‘‘ Lord, open unto us”; when he, 
from within, shall say, ‘‘ Who are you? J know you 
not.” And they that are without shall say, ‘‘ You do 
not know us? Why! thou hast eaten and drunken in 
our houses, and taught in our streets, and in thy name 
we have taught men tv cast out devils: of course you 
know us;” and he from within shall say, again, ‘‘I 
know you not.”” 

There are a great many persons who are putting 02 all 
the semblances of piety, but who are neglecting the only 
thing of importance—that center of reality in the soul 
from which all true piety should spring. Let everything 
else perish rather than lose that. By all means let that 
be saved. And in order to save it one must di:crim- 
inate, one must pierce all disguises, inward as well as 
outward, one must watch day by day, and know the 
slipperiness of his own nature, the deceitfulness of his 
own soul. 

III. We must watch (and now I fall to a lower level!) 
because there are a great many sins that are utterly irre- 
pressible if once they get the reins. If, having got the 
reins, they dash off with you, you are lost. This is the 
peculiar danger of the sins that spring from the lower 
passions. They are explosive, and they are a!l the more 
dangerous on that account. 

It is quite possible for one to hide in a magazine heaps 
of powder, and prevent tbe flame and the spark from 
touching them; but woe to the man if he permits a 
spark to fall into the magazine. It is too late to avoid 
disaster then. Nothing can restrain the sudden out- 
swelling force, nor avert the ruin which results from 
an exploded magazine. 

Now, we are bearing in us—some more imperiously 
than others, but all in some measure—passions that are 
a thousand times more deadly to the soul internally than 
explosive materials are to the body externally. There 
are elements inherent in the appetites and lusts which, 
if one watch beforehand, if one maintain the coolness 
of bodily health, if one be vigilant, knowing what ex- 
pansive force, what power they have, he may restrain, 
and walk all the way through life sefely, and be helped 
by the auxiliary power which they give to the whole 
cerebral economy; but if one be heedless, and suffer to 
fall upon these elements temptations which develop and 
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ripen suddenly, then there is n» help for him, and 
nothing can prevent red ruin from completing its task. 
Watching will do no gocd then, Yuu must guard be- 
forehand, or not at all. 

That is true of those who have been touched wi'h the 
poison of intemperance. It may be difficult for them to 
restrain their appetite in the preseice of temptation; 
but it is impossible for them to restraio it after they 
have been once touched by it and felt 1s inflammativn. 
Keep away from it. Pass not by it. Avuid it. Let it 
not come nigh unto thee. Sooner fire in the bosom 
than any dalliance with it. Watch against its incursion, 
or you are ruined. 

The same is true of avatice. Multitudes of persons 
have been going on until the love of property has worn 
channels in their souls down which go freshets that 
sweep away courtesy, kindness, gratitude, everything; 
and men are burned as witb fire by this accursed idola- 
try of gold. You must watch against it beforehand; 
for when the insanity is in your heart there will be no 
help for you. 

So it is with temper. A great many men are able, 
and a great many others are not able, to govern their 
temper in the presence of an adversary. The overflow 
is quick; and when the fire has once begun to flame 
forth you might as well attempt to snuff out Vesuvius 
when its crater is uncapped, and there is thunder in the 
air, und the lava is destroying everything, as to attempt 
to extinguish this passion. Watch your temper before- 
bar d, and repress it while you have dominion. 

IV. We are communded so urgently to watchfulness 
because so many evil conditions result from reaction. 
I now return to the more subtle forms of danger. Man 
is made very ricb in faculty. Ove reason why the lower 
animals sin lees than men do is that they have so much 
less to sin with. It is very easy for a fish to contro! all 
the nature that a fish has. It is not hard for a sparrow 
to order itself according to the whole life that belongs 
to a sparrow. But ye are of more value than many 
sparrows, A man sums up in himself something of 
everything that pertains to the entire animal creation. 

The endeavor to carry this treasure of forces in a man, 
that stand related to him by organized life; by bis social 
affections, of which there are so many; by his moral 
sentiments, which are far above his affections; by his 
imagination, ripening into faith, and discerning moral 
truths—this endeavor is one that is accompanied with a 
great deal of danger. We have such vast endowments 
that to carry them in proper subordination and in suit- 
able proportions under all the conditions of life is a 
serious matter, which involves no little peril. In this 
mighty movement of the mind there is a perpetual 
necessity of feeding every part of a man’s nature; and 
there is a continual crying when one part is fed at the 
expense of another; aod whut we call depression, dis- 
content, foreboding, yearning and sadness even, are noth- 
ing in the world but the complainings of unfed facul- 
culties. In other words, they are nothing but an ex- 
pression of the sense of need, and an outcry for food. 

So, then, it comes to pass that when men are running 
to extremes on the one side, they are cheating the other 
side; ard there is a law of compensation by which men 
are hable to reactions, constant and unregulated; and 
there is a necessity for watchfulness on account of the 
denger of such reactions. It comes to pass, for instance, 
that if men (which is very seldom the case), are too spirit- 
ual, and are attempting to live without life’s proper 
food, and are almost absolutely dwelling in the closet, 
or in the realm of meditation, by and by there will be a 
rebound that will send them back into life with a vigor 
that will bruise and wound them. 

We see it in the excessive inflammation of the minds of 
men during the excitement which accompanies revivals 
of religion. They have been living for months and 
years in a low estate, and in the performance of the 
commoner rounds of duty; and by and by there comes 
upon them the contagion of moral feeling, and they are 
carried up to a higber plane of thought; and the long- 
neglected moral sensibilities in them become gluttonous, 
and they are brought to the utmost tension of spiritual 
and religious emotion. 

Now, I believe in revivals; but they are subject to 
the same laws that any strong social contagious feeling 
is. 1 believe them to be full of imperfection; and yet f 
believe them to be admirable instruments, under due 
limitations and restraints; but do I not see men who 
tend to bound out of ordinary life into excess of relig- 
ious feeling, and then go back, leaving ali the higher 
part of their nature a complete desert and waste? Do 
not I see persons that, all the winter long, eat, drink 
and are merry, that fill the whole of their life withe use- 
Jess ga' ety, and that when, at last, the sad somnolent 
Lent throws its shadow on the world, look back upon 
departing joys, and sigh, and then turn themselves with 
considerable relish to penance, reflection, mortification 
and repettance? The change is so novel, it is so differ- 
cnt from the whole routine of months and months, that 
it is almost a blessed delicacy to them; aud they bow 
themselves in excessive devotions; but when the ap- 
pointed days are past, and the world is coming out of 





penitential eclipse, after their long fasting they turn 
themselves again to pleasure, running back to it with 
alacrity. They have paid God off, their duties are dis- 
charged, now for life and joy! 

This perpetual oscilliation, this carrying forward from 
day to day both joy and sorrow, and the intimation, the 
prophecy, aud the ycarning of the life that is to come, 
and the baring of the spiritual emotions steadily on- 
ward and upward while attending to the affairs of tbis 
physical and material life—do not these things require 
watchfulness, discrimination and penetration? 

V. Weare exhorted to vigilance because we are apt 
to settle dowa into content, as if ‘‘ What lack I yet?” 
were the appropriate motto for one who has for a little 
time served, and formed the habit of serving, a more 
elevated standard of life than tuat which is common to 
ordinary men. 

VI. We are exhorted to it because, in change of place 
and condition, there is a breaking up of tbe habits and 
associations in which safety is largely invested. It is 
not the force of our will that makes us safe, as we often 
suppose: it is the fact that we live where the very 
organizations of society, where our reputation, and 
where the influences of men keep us in order. 

Send to Washington a man who has been devout and 
decorous at home, and how does Washington send him 
back? Men who go outside of their household and 
village to the capitals and legislatures of the several 
8 ates—how are they disbranched and disfigured! Men 
whe, at home, in New York and Brooklyn, are relig- 
ious and temperate—how, when they wander in foreign 
lands, do they never go to churcb nor to spiritual meet- 
ings! Aud how do they almost invariably find that the 
water is bad for them! How much of a man’s moral- 
ity, how much of his observance of duties, and how 
much of his conformity to wholes’me customs and 
habits depend upon tbe place he is in, and upon the in- 
fluences that are around about him day by day! 

To them who come down to the great city to do busi- 
ness, changing their home and their relations, is pecu- 
liarly applicable this command, ‘‘ Watch, watch.” 
When improvements are being made in a dwelling, if 
the builder leaves open one side, what avails it if there 
is a wall on the north, on the west and on the south, 
while there is no wall on the east? And how often are 
men, by change of place, by change of institutions, by 
change of business, and by change of relationships, one 
way and another, brought into positions where they 
form no habits, have no associations, and are left to 
nothing but the direction of their own pure conscience 
and intelligent will! And how wesk such men prove 
themselves to be when they attempt to staud alone and 
direct themselves onward and upward! 

Whoever, therefore, finds himself a stranger in a 
strange land will fiod himself in very great need of 
vigilance. Around about him come temptations with 
wings that never fold (eagles by day and owls by night), 
and that strike at him contisually. 

VII. We are exhorted to watchfulness because the 
night cometh when no man can work; but it behooves 
us to ask ourselves what proportion we have accom- 
plished of our life’s work. 

Your own judgment, io the line of these thoughts, 
will point out to you far more reasons for watchfulness 
than it is necessary that I should now insist upon. 
These are specimens, in certain directions, which you 
must examine and apply for yourselves, 

Our worst and our best are alike full of liabilities to 
evil against which we must watch. Are you active? 
There are temptations for those that are active. Are 
you inoperative? There are temptations peculiar to 
those that are indolent and not-doing. Are you full of 
intellectual forces and functions? There are tempta 
tions that belong to the intellect exclusively. Are you 
proud, and have youa high conception of manliness? 
Then there are temptations tbat belong to you. Clouds 
and storms crown the tops of the highest mountains. 
Are you sitting in lonely places, unwatched and unper- 
turbed? There are temptations that belong to you there. 
No matter who you are, or where you are, every one of 
you has dangers within and without, and such dangers 
as are likely to carry you away from the foundations of 
grace, and imprison you, and make you captives to sin 
and Satan. We need vigilance, therefore—not somno- 
lent vigilance, but that earnest, prayerful vigilance 
which consists in watching unto prayer, und praying 
back to watchfulness. 

We are all of us marching, to a soundless band, and 
with inaudible pulse, through an enemy’s couatry. We 
are not at home. We build no foundations here. We 
live in tabernacles. We are nomads, We are seeking 
a country ‘* that hath foundations,” and ‘‘ whose builder 
and maker is God;” and on the way through the wilder- 
ness to the Promised Land we are environed by the Red 
Sea and the Jordan; we are surrounded by all manner 
of temptations; and everyone who hopes for life and 
glory beyond should take heed thereto, day by day. 
You reed, and I need, vigilance in watebing against 
temptations that belong to our several places, We need 
to humble ourselves befure God that we may receive the 





divine light; aud we need to implore God’s angels to 
watch and to lift us up, lest at any time we dash our 
foot against a stone. 

Dearly beloved, the Son of inan is coming, To many 
of y.u be is pear st hand. Who, io the household, 
dare Jo.k uround the table upon bis blooming children, 
and say, ‘‘I defy Death”? And yei Death is in the air. 
He is secreted in the soil. Not even the bat nor the owl 
flies with such sofi-winged beats, and is so inaudible, as 
Death that wastes both at night and at midday. It 
behooves us, therefore, to be watchful, and to say, 
‘* How stands it with me in life’s great battie aod work ? 
Sbould the Son of man come to-day would I be ready to 
receive him? An. | watching and waiting ? Am I pre- 
pared to go forth and mect Him?’ Have you said all 
the things that, in the dying hour, you could wish you 
had said to your caildren ¥ Have you extinguished every 
lurid hatred that you could wish, in your dying hour, 
that you had extisguished?’ Are you conscious that 
by the help of God you have done with your might 
what your hands found todo? Have you so arranged 
and bound up your affairs that no man would suffer 
from your baukrupicy, or neglect, or beedlessaess, if 
you were to die suddecly? Have you bestowed all the 
bounties that you have meant to bestow, or are you 
waiting to be rich? Dying to-day, to-morrow, or 
in the early weeks of this year, will your iife be incom- 
plete and ragged, or will it be a garment that, so far as 
it has gone, is well knit, and shail have its completion 
in the land of glory’ 

Not far from us is the voice that, with inward ear, we 
should evermore hear, ‘‘Prepare to meet me: I am 
coming for you and I am coming for yours”; and who 
of us, hearing that voice, can say, ‘‘Amen; come, Lord; 
come quickly” 

To live is good; but to live again is better. Let us 
watch lest, when the Son of man c»meth, we be found 
unprepared and cannot enter into bis presence. 


Correspondence. 


FAITH IN CHRIST. 
Editors Christian Union : 

I READ the article in your issue of Jan. 15, entitled 
“Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ,” with great interest. 
The distinction you make between disbelief and non-belief 
is in the main new to me and I think to many others. The 
clergymen who make such a distinction (intelligible to their 
audiences, at least) are, I am quite sure, extremely rare. 
It will always be impossible for me to believe that a book 
so full of errors as the Bible, notwithstanding it contains 
so many grand truths also, is the infallible Word of God, 
and that men have the divine authority for teaching such 
doctrines as election, total depravity, the Trinity or ever- 
lasting punishment; but if that is not essential, if faith (as 
I understand you to define it) is believing in Christ as the 
teacher of all mankind, as the pattern by which we should 
seek to model our lives, as an everliving example of the 
good, the true and the divine, why then I have faith. 

But such faith as that will not admit one to any Evan- 
gelical church with which | am acquainted. A candidate 
for admission is required to subscribe to the doctrines of 
the Trinity, total depravity, election and everlasting pun- 
ishment. Now, there are many thoughtful, kind-hearted 
persons who never can bring themselves to believe in those 
doctrines; some of them after a time throw aside their 
scruples and assent to the creed without really believing 
it, but others, more conscientious, remain for their whole 
lives alienated from a church they would gladly join if 
they could truthfully do so. It seems to me that if the 
Chistian churches were to come forward and take your 
broad, enlightened view of Christianity the sure result 
would be the gathering into the church of many who have 
been repelled from it by the hard, cold doctrines of the 
Evangelical creeds. To my mind a church whose creed 
consists of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the teacher of 
mankind and a desire to follow his precepts is the only 
church that can make possible the genuine conversion of 
the world. I have known many well-meaning persons 
who have been practically driven into atheism because of 
the unreasonableness of certain church creeds that con- 
tained “doctrines utterly impossible for them conscien- 
tiously to adopt. 

Where do we find the most bitter opponents of Chris- 
tianity? In a community where the narrowest doctrines 
are taught; where the pastor is one of those who preaches 
as if theology were a completed science, as if ncthing more 
is to be learned, but, while all the rest of the world is ad 
vancing, the Christian religion is settled and immovable. 

It has been often said that Christianity is a religion of 
love; but how often in the hands of its exponents has it 
been made to seem almost a religion of hate. 

When will theologians abandon their petty distinctions 
of creed and establish a church which will allow liberty of 
belief, though founded on faith in Christ and love to our 
fellow-men. THE ‘ DEIst.” 





(1) The distinc'ion between faith as a spirituai expe- 
rience and belief us an intellectual act is certainly not 
always clearly recognized in Evangelical pulpits; but it 
is sufficiently common there not to be novel; and all that 
can be justly said for the editorial io cur columns is that 
we have restated an old familiar truth in a form that bap 
pily made it measurably clear to you. (2) The words as 
a teacher you have added in your definition of faith as 
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given in that editorial, and they are a very important 
addition. Faith in Christ, in its simplest fom, is sim- 
ply spiritual appreciation of Christ’s character, not an 
intellectual opinion respecting his relations to us, 
whether as teacher, Lord, Saviour, or aught else. Peter 
had faith in Christ when he left all to follow Christ; but 
he did not come to an intellectual conviction that he 
was the Messiah till a year and a half later. Neverthe- 
less, we fully believe that anyone who begins with a 
spiritual appreciation of Christ’s character, and follows 
him in an honest endeavor to attain a like character, 
will speedily come to a conviction that he was a Divine 
man, a Son of God in a sense in which no other man is 
ason of God. But this may be the product of a life, 
not the conclusion of a logic. (3) You have fallen into 
a common mistake in supposing that most orthodox 
churches require belief in such doctrines as the Trinity, 
total depravity, election, etc., as a condition of admis- 
sion. Tunis is the case with many, perhaps a mejority 
of the Congregational churches of New Eogland. But 
the Presbyterian Church imp )ses no special creed upon 
its lay members, and many of the Presbyterian churches 
admit to membership simply on satisfactory evidence 
of repentance toward God and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The Episcopalian Church makes no 
such requirement as a conduion to confirmation. The 
Methodist Church until recently did not, and it is a 
question whetuer its rules legitimately require assent to 
its articles now. The Congregational Churches of Great 
Britain do not. We believe that the Baptist Courches 
generally do not; certainly some do not; though of 
what is general we cannot speak with certainty. Fiual 
ly many Congregational Churches, especially outside 
of New England, are returning to the primitive course 
of that and all Christian denominations, in some in- 
stauces by doing away with the creed altogether, in 
more instances by abridging and simplifying it. (4) 
Whether you can join a church or not, whether you 
regard the Bible as altogether free from imp: rfections 
or not, you can take the life and character of Jesus 
Christ, as portrayed in the Gospels, for which you ac- 
knowledge profound reverence, and can become at once 
a follower of him, aod this without avy respect to your 
intellectual opinions about him. Whatever men may 
du, he never rm quired this as a condition of beginnirg to 
follow him. You can give ycurself to the work of sav- 
ing men frum sin and wretchedness, and lifting them 
up into a pure, holy and divine life, and you have bis 
promise for it, that, ¢f you will pursue this course, you 
shall learn of his docirme, whether it be of God or whe- 
ther he speaks of himself; tbat is, whether it is of divine 
or of huwan origin (Joho vii., 17). 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


WE have received su many replies to Mr. Shearman’s 
letters on Current Delusions that wecaa only give space 
to a portion of them. We comment on them in our ed- 
itorial columns, 

Editors of the Christian Union 

Iam a woman, and the being a woman doubtless pre- 
vents my clear understanding of Mr. Shearman’s article 
on the ‘“‘ Balance of Trade.” 

But Mary Jane and John William are coming on now, 
and I want them to understand enough to be on the right 
side when they take the farm. If nations and individuals 
ought to pursue the same course, then I’ve been going on 
all wrong. AsI said, we live on a farm, and the great 
problem has been how to make the farm pay for itself. 
We have been laboring under the ** delusion” that we must 
make it raise enough to pay for all that we brought into the 
house that we couldn’t raise. If any year came that we 
sold more than we had to buy we thought we were doing 
wonderfully well for a New England farm, for it is dread- 
fui hard work. There ares. many things we must have. 
There’s the sugar, for instance; we have to ‘*‘ import” that, 
and the flour, and the molasses, and the beef, and the ker- 
osene oil, and the clothing, and the carpets, and furniture, 
&c., &c., &c. We can’t raise these on the farm, and we 
must buy them or go without. Then John buys meal for 
the pigs and stock, but pigs wont sell for enough to pay for 
their keeping, ani the potato-bug eats the potafoes, and 
the cabbage-worm takes all the cabbages, and the squash- 
bug comes after the squashes, and soon. At the end of the 
year, when we come to balance our accounts, John looks 
blank, but he has to go off to the bank to get the money 
to pay his taxes. Then we sit down and look at each other, 
and say, ‘‘This mustn’t be.” So we try again, and we 
make the old furniture do, and we patch up the old clotu- 
ing, and do without sugar, and eat baked beans and brown 
bread, because we can raise them on the farm, and John 
gets up early and looks after the bugs, and when the end 
comes we find the balance in our favor, or we had sup- 
posed it to be in our favor until now, when Mr. Shearman’s 
article makes us doubt. John has soli enough hay and 
potatoes, etc., to pay for all we have bought in, and has 
enough left to pay his taxes, and a little more. Then we 
rejoice, and begin to let up a little in our economy and go 
through the same experience as before, till we had settled 
down into the assurance that if we really wanted to be pros- 
perous, and lay by anything to educate Mary Jane and 
John William, we must sell more off the farm than we 
bought in of perishable articles. If we had been buying 
land or houses, or anything that would make the place 


more valuable, it might make a difference. But most of 
the things that we bring in are perishable, and, if the truth 
must be told, are luxuries. We can do without sugar, and 
we needn’t wear silk dresses, and I didn’t in the years 
that we had enough left over to pay our taxes. 

Then there’s another thing. John had a severe fit of 
sickness, and ran behindhand so that he had to mortgage 
a piece of his farm, a few years ago. How he did feel 
about that! for it’s been in the family two hundred years 
or more. Well, when we were first married we were very 
economical. We had each other, and we didn’t care much 
for anything else, and John worked hard, and I worked 
too. I had a little money that I had earned teaching 
school, and we had so few expenses that I saved consider- 
able of what John gave me for the house, and by doing a 
little extra here and there I was actually able, without 
John’s knowledge, to buy up his notes. How glad John 
was when [ showed them to him! And how proud I was 
when he said, ‘‘ Keep ’em, keep ‘em, little woman; don’t 
give em tome. You and IJ are one, and all we have goes 
to the children, any way.” 

Now Im afraid I’ve been all wrong, and it would have 
been better for me to let my neighbor keep those notes, 
and for John to pay @&m the interest. 

And if we’ve been wrong about the buying and selling, 
I want to know that, for it is a great deal easier to buy 
while we have anything to buy with than to sell the prod- 
ucts off the farm; and I want the house refurnished this 
spring, and some new carpets, and a new piano in place of 
the old one, and Mary Jane and I both want new silk 
dresses very much; and if it is really the proper thing to 
buy more than we sell off the farm, I want to tell John so 
and have him fix it right. But, asI said, 'm a woman 
and I don’t understand, and John wouldn’t presume to 
dispute Mr. Shearman. 

Now, if what applies to nations is applicable also to indi- 
viduals, and vice versa, won't some one be a little more 
explicit? As I see it, an assertion has been made and 
illustrated, but not proven, and the wail from over the 
water just now makes some of the illustrations hard for 
me to understand. Perhaps if England in 1876 hadn’t im- 
ported five hundred millions of dollars’ worth more than she 
exported, she might be able now to give work enough to 
her starving poor to feed them. But I don’t know. I 
think, though, that in the years in which John and I have 
made the farm pay its own expenses we have given the 
most employment to our poorer neighbors; but we haven’t 
enriched the silk manufacturers across the water. But, 
honestly, I don’t understand. Will som2 one explain to 
Jobn and me / PRISCILLA ALDEN. 


Messrs. Editors : 

It will no doubt be admitted by your contributor in his 
article on ‘‘ Currant Delusions’’ that manufactured articles 
and the products of agriculture, which constitute what is 
known as exports and imports, do not represent in value 
the exact cost of their production, but in addition the pro- 
ducer’s profit. Then, if merchantable commodities are 
both produced and consumed at home the wealth of the 
nation at large is not enhanced, for while without doubt 
one citizen makes a profit another citizen pays it; in other 
words, the balance of trade is in favor of the producer, 
and the consumer pays this balance to the benefit of the 
former. And what will apply to an individual case of 
production and consumption will apply with equal force 
to the trade transactions of nations. The exports of a 
nation, consisting of its merchantable productions, repre- 
sent in their own form—first, the cost of production, and 
second, the producer’s profit. Its imports represent the 
same thing applied to tue nations producing them. The 
difference, or balance of trade, as it is called, is paid or 
received, not in commodities representing cost and profit, 
but in articles which tell on their face only the story of 
cost; in other words, gold or its equivalent; in which gold 
or equivalent are contained the producer's net gain and 
the nation’s increased wealth. Wiull your contributor 
admit the truth of the well known commercial rule that 
“the producer derives his profits from the consumer’? If 
so, does it n.ake a material difference to a nation at large 
whether its producers endeavor to cull some of the golden 
fruits of foreign fields, or are content only to gather into 
their storehouses the harvests of their own people. 

ALTOONA, Pa. J. G. D. 


Editor Christian Union : 

I notice *‘ Current Delusions” by Mr. Shearman in your 
paper of 17thinst. I have adopted a different theory from 
his, viz., to sell more than I bought, and spend less than I 
received, and have succeeded very well. 

By exporting largely, and importing only sufficient for 
her need, our country adopts the true policy, I think, for 
permanent success. Former times of her prosperity, 
doubtless, received their impetus from that system, and 
her adversity—hard times as at present—from the drain 
upon her caused largely by excessive imports. 

I have a few thousend dollars worth of surpl us grain 
cattle, etc., on my farms, and have thought to ship them 
to my commission merchant to sell and order the proceeds 
used in the purchase of such articles as I need for use, and 
the balance—for there shall be one—remitted in cash, or 
in the purchase of my neighbor's interest-paying notes. I 
shall run no risk, as “‘ he is sound as a dollar;” and he will 
rejoice to know that his paper is near home and the inter- 
est kept there. 

Shall 1 do so? or, shall I order purchases for the full 
amount and more, that the balance of trade may be 
against me? If so, what shall | do with the goods? We 
have a surplus of our own production, and how shall I 
pay the excess when pay day comes? 

Respectfully. — 





Mason Crry, Ill, 





A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

DEAR Sir: As much is written by religious papers of 
all creeds and sects, Roman Catholic and Protestant, as 
well as by respectable secular journals, deprecating the 
very wide circulation of pernicious and hurtful literature, 
it may not be uninteresting to your readers to know what 
one institution is doing in a practical matter-of-fact way 
to counteract the evil in some degree in its neighbor- 
hood. 

The Cornwall Circuliting Library Association of Orange 
Co., N. Y., has furnished its good sized library and 
reading room (60 feet by 20 feet) with a number of good, 
choice engravings, photographs of a pleasant charac- 
ter, with plants. running vines, flowers, with abundance 
of lamps and light to give the room a bright, cheerful, in- 
viting aspect in the day as well as evening. Its files are 
supplied with the leading New York dailies, country 
papers, illustrated English and American papers, includ- 
ing the ‘Illustrated Herald” published at Dunedin, New 
Zealand, and all the leading magazines. The room is 
open every day in the year from 9:30 A. M. to 9:30 P. M., 
except Sundays, thus making it a comfortable, attractive, 
cheery resort for the youth of the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Its collection of nearly 3,300 volumes which have 
been selected with care are not only circulated within the 
precincts of the township, but by a simple method are 
sent to all parts of Orange County and the adjoining 
counties, which are accessible by express, to subscribers, 
forming themselves in clubs, who may desire to procure 
them. 

So pure, good literature, including such as is attractive 
and entirely unobjectionable for youth, is being dissemi- 
nated among many families, not only iu large towns, but 
in strictly rural neighborhoods, giving pleasure, instruc- 
tion and mental profit, end taking the place of much of the 
debasing literature that penetrates alike the cities, the 
towns, the villages, the retired settlements, and even the 
scattered families, of the whole land. *** 


We may add that this Library bas no endowment; it 
is not situated in an exceptional!y wealthy or literary 
community; it started with a capital of three bundred 
dollars some eight years ago; it is substantially out of 
debt; and it owes its success to the persistent steadfast- 
ness of four or five gentlemen, and, pre-eminently, to 
the energy of one, who has happily had time and busi- 
bess experience to give to it. It is a possible accom- 
plishment for any county of moderate means and intel- 
ligence. 


ON A PROPOSED RULE OF INTERPRETATION. 

Ir I have understood the editor cf the Christian Union 
aright, it is an important rule of Bible interpretation that 
its words and statements are now to be taken in the sense 
in which they were received by those to whom they were 
addressed. In an article some months ago he applied it 
directly to the Mosaic account of creation, and, if I re- 
member correctly, he inferred that this could not be cor- 
rect in its statements or in their order, because the ideas 
which the Hebrews got from it were, owing to their limit- 
ed or false science, largely erroneous. 

It seems to me that such a rule of translation unneces- 
sarily limits the divine Author; and besides, were it ad- 
mittedly true that in fact the physical knowledge of the 
Jews was the measure of God’s ability to communicate to 
them what really took place during the six periods of 
creation, it would be difficult even then to see why he 
might not have arranged his meager facts—meager on 
such a supposition—in their true order. The true order 
would have been a fact of vast importance. When we 
come to test this rule by the many cases where it can be 
applied it proves, so far as I can see, a very unvafe guide. 
It is easy enough to say that a contract between two 
partics must be accepted as it was understood by thein at 
the time of signing, and that no one has a right after- 
wards to come forward and claim that the words may 
have an unsuspected meaning, and hence deduce new ob- 
ligations. That question is not worth arguing, but this is: 
“Is the ignorance of the Hebrews to limit the wealth of 
knowledge of which we may find inlications in God’s ac- 
counts of his own works?” Even a deed may convey a 
larger amount of land than the accepter understood at the 
time if the signer of the document so intended, and suf- 
fered it so to stand. Who should in such a case object? 
The granter surely may if he please make good the largest 
interpretation. These accounts, whether of creation, or 
of our Lord’s longsuffering, or of his own words, are no 
narrow legal document which we are called on to con- 
strue ; and whatever may have been the limits of the 
Jews’ capacity to receive knowledge or whatever may be 
our own, there were none on his part to his power of im- 
parting it ; for surely all that ever has been or ever will be 
discovered by scientists was infinitely better known to him 
when Moses was writing the account of creation than it 
can be to the profoundest philosopher. 

It seems to me that such a rule of interpretation must 
be accepted with great caution, and held carefully sub- 
ordinate to the special facts of each case. 

C. B. WARRING. 





POUGHKEEPSIE, Dec. 17th, 1878. 

We do not think you have understood the editor of 
the Christian Union aright. What we take to be the 
trué canon of interpretation is not that its words and 
statements are to be taken only in the sense in which 
they were understood by the hearers, but that they are 
never to be taken in a sense inconsistent with that in 
which apparently the speaker or writer intended that 
his immediate auditors or readers should understand 
them. The meaning may be larger than, but it cannot 
be inconsistent with, the apparent meaning of the orig- 
inal utterance. 








Jan. 29 1879. 
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—- i BR Mc edbcatcesinsensecane 120 


. Nicholas Hotei, “ 42 Ore 


HOUSEHOLD “Goops. 
Echo Farm, Litchtield, Conn., Butter, Milk, &c. 117 


Great American Tea Co.......cccccccccce soccccces ill 
D. 8. Wiitberger, Philadelphia, Wash Blue..... 111 
HYGIENIC, 

Dr. C. W. Benaon, Baltsmore. ........0...ssccccces 7 
i. A. Cees, TE TORE «cccsccdsncces: ssccnnse lw 
a BU i is 60 nse cncmenictecesaczaosees 107 
Delluc & Co., “ pickin doce seinlekshtekacetaaen ae 
Health Food Co., New York. (2 ads.)............ 07 
De. J. BD. Sais & Ce., BOWMOMissces coccccsccccces 117 
Pulvermacher Galvanic Co., New York.......... 117 
Seabury & Johnson. New York........ccccssccces 7 
Di. ©, K. Shoemaker, Reading, Pa................ Wz 
Winchester & Uo., New York.............+. --. 1 
INSURANCE, 

Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., New York...... 119 
Continental Insurance Co., New York....... .... 118 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., New York......... 119 
Home Is surance Co., New York... ....... 9 
La Caisse Generale, &c., Paris, France 119 





Liverpool and London ana Globe, U.S. Branch. 118 








Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co., Philadelphia...... 118 
Peon Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philaceiphia.... ... 119 
Phoenix Insurance Co., Brooklyn................. 119 
Provident Life and Trust Co., Philadelphia.... 119 
INVESTMENTS, 
Henry Clews & Co., New York.......ccccssee cece 118 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., New York ....... 118 
Se, PRG Ee On TOOT BOR cce vccccecssncccose 118 
WI in BOO TONE hdctcccedscctccscessess 118 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Diniow & Malt, Be@ WOR. o6ssccccccscccsccscscs lil 
W.H. Boner & ©o., Philadelphia,......... ...... 107 
O. Ditson & Co., Boston and N. Y..... .....eceeee 107 
ee reer eee 107 
W.A. Pond & Ov. Me Te bratainniand hnsenemecataaaioaia 107 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Chickering & Bon, Pianos, New York............ 120 
D. M. Read & Co., Pitch Pipes, “ —s....... cece 120 
Gry mene PRESSES & MATERIALS, 
J. W. Daughaday & Co., Philadelphia............ 120 
ee Printers’ Warehouse, New York...... 120 
PUBLICATIONS, 
A. &. Barnes & Co., New York. 3ads........ 107, 111 
Claxton, Remsen and Haffelfinger, Phila........ 107 
Casseil, Petter & Galpin, New York.............. 
Deu orest’s Monthly, - © os CeseOhsvess 
Dodd, Mead & Co., ~ . * _apeceenions 
Harper Bros., 
Leggat Bros., - eo 
J.B. Lippineott & Co., Philadelphia. y 
Macmilian & Co., New VOrk.........0.-.seeeeeeees 
Ged. Mamed, NOW TOE... .cccccsnycccceccesccsccee 
National Quarterly Review, New York ... ..... lil 


Leonard Scott Pub. Co., New York. 
Saturday Magazine, Boston......... * < 
Sunday Afternoon, Springfield, Mass............ ltl 





Be. TiSSals & BOM, WO Tei Ricc cc ctscccowsccecesss 107 
RUBBER GOODs. 
Db. Hodgman & Co., New York............. ossenp ae 
SCROLL WORK. 
G. W. Read & Co., Woods, New York...... ecgece 120 
SEEDSMEN & NURSERIES. 
DO. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mieh................. 7 
Jas. Vick, Rochester, N. V........ceccsceece.es o. 187 
James J. H. Gregory, Marbiehead, Mass. nvedess San 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
Meriden Britavnia Co., New York................ 120 


Middietown Plate Co., Middletown, Conn....... 120 


STATIONERY, &c. 
C. W. Robinson, New York, Fountain Peps..... 111 
Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn., Cards ..... 117 


Daniel Slotve & Co., 


J. CL. 


New York, Scrap Books..... 111 


SILSBEE, 
Architect, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Plans, specifications and estimates furnished 
for all kinds of Public or Private Buildings. 
Personal supervision will be given to Furnish- 
ing Interiors in every detail, Work shipped 
to any distance, 
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Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Cnaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
Sts Inps. 





Business Department,—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


BOstON OFFICE: Crocker & 
Bromfield Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


Stickney, 21 


Room 99, Ashland Block. 





A Brain and Nerve Food, 

Vitalized Phosphates, from the nerve-giving 
principles of the ox brain and wheat germ, 
restores nervous exhaustion, vitalizes impov- 
erished blood, reanimates a weakened brain, 
gives quiet sleep, and invigorates the nervous 
and debilitated. Physicians have prescribed 
150,00) packages. F. Crosby, 666 Sixth Ave., 
N.Y. For sale by Drugyists. 





Parmenter’s Air Moistener. 

People who use stoves not infrequently find 
their health affected by the dry, heated air 
and gas. A pan of water is a well-known 
remedy for these troubles, but is usually in- 
effectual on account of the limited surface 
which it presents. Mr. Parmenter’s invention 
consists of a series of pans one above the 
other—there being eight in the one used in 
this office—and presenting when filled a water 
surface of from 700 to 2,800 inches, the evapo- 
ration from which is amply sufficient to neu- 
tralize the ill effects coming from any stove 
of average size. The apparatus may be read- 
ily attached, is easily filled with water, and 
may be relied upon to serve the purpose for 
which it is designed. Mr. Parmenter’s ad- 
dress is 15 Murray street, in this city. 





The Cooley Creamers save as much 
labor in the dairy as the reaper does in the 
field. The awards at the great “ International 
Dairy Fair’’ demonstrated the fact that the 
butter made by this process is the very best. 

Nearly 4000 factories and dairies have intro 
duced these Creamers in the last two seasons. 


The ** St. Nicholas” is a first-class hotel 
in all its appointments. Its rooms, single and 
en suite, are large and well ventilated. Eleva- 
tor connects directly with the ladies’ entrance. 
Table and attendance throughout acknowl- 
edged as surpassed by none in the world. 


I have used the White Wheat Giuten of 
the Health Food Co., 74 Fourth Ave., N. Y., 
for over a year. I had suffered greatiy from a 
severe form of Diabetes, which my doctors 
failed to cure. This Gluten has proved of im- 
mense value. I would not be without it were 
it twenty times as costly. In my judgment, 
every sick person who neglects the use of this 
precious food greatly errs. E. E. KinGsiLey, 
58 Summer 8t., Boston. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is fully prepared to recommend 
Principals, Professors. Lecturers, Tutors and Gov 
ernesees for Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and good schools to parents. 

Call or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 2 Union 
Square, New York. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSI N.Y. 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 
School building best on the Hudson River. Rooms 
carpeted and furnished. Steam heated. Hot water 
On each floor. Admssion at any time. Discipline 
kindly efficient; the martinet excluded. Work 
earnest and successful. Sons of clergymen at re- 
duced rates. Payments monthly, if preferred. 


Hours Musical In gy 
(25% w England Conservaior “$15 
Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, ! eaten 

Cheap pest Bookstore 
in the World. 
73 PAN Gastene Old Books at your price 
itandard Books at our price. 
2 ae .— Lay Books at avy 


rice. Catalogu e No. EGGAT aes. 
Beekman 8&t., opp. New # Post Office, New Yo 


MRINCOTS. MAGAZINE, e227. 




















—— tg . 
og enna. copies cents ublis ~ | 
by Jd. PRI SCOTT & CO,, PHILADELPHIA 





HEAVENLY DAWN. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED PIECES 
By MARGARET H. MORRIS, 


Author of “The Beauties of 
ONE VOLUME, lé6mo.. 


Cloth Extra. Gilt Edge $1 25 
Full English Calf, Pure Flexible ius ae 


Upham.” 
402 PAGES. 


2 Sent by mail, Postage Prepaid on receipt 
of Price. 


I EAVENLY DAWN is a fascinating 
volume, harmonious in its arrangement, 

as a rainbow is beautiful in its arch and tints. 

Gently and attractively leading through the 

varied scenes of Time, from the altar of Home 

on earth to our Heavenly inheritance. 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 

PUBLISHERS, 
624, 626, G2S Market St.. » Philadelphia. 


NEW SINGING BOOK FOR THE MILLION! 


CORONATION SONGS 


FOR 
Praise and Prayer Meetings, 
HOME AND SOCIAL SINGING. 


Rev. Dr. CHARLES F. DEEMS 
AND 
THEODORE E. PERKINS. 


Containing 151 Hymns with Tunes, which in- 
clude more of the standard material that the 
world will not suffer to die, and more new 
material that deserves trial than any other 
book extant. 


Postpaid, 3 cents. $25 per hundred. 


A. S. a & CO., Publishers, 


EW YORK and CHICAGO. 


THE BEST COMMENTATORS, after all, a7e | those 
~s. have written upon only one book.’ H. 
SPURGEON. 


Nichols’ Series of Standard Commentaries, 


REDUCED FROM $3.75 To $1.50 NET. 


1. Gouge on the Hebrews, in 3 vols. 
2. Airay on Philippians, and Cartwright on Colos- 
sians. 
3. King on Jonah,and Rainolds on Obadiah and 
ageal 


. Stock and Torsbe! on Malachi, and Bernard and 
Fuller on Kuth. 

. Hardy on First John. 

6. Marbury on Habakkuk and Obadiah, 

7. Bayne on the Ephesians. 

8, George Newton on the l7th Chapter of John 

9, Smith, Pierson and Gouge on the Psalms. 

10, Cotton on EKeclesiastes and Canticies, and Muf 
fet on Proverbs. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK Row, N. ¥Y. City. 


(Established 40 Vears, | 


Authorized Reprints 


(Without abridgment or alteration) 
OF THE 


EDINBURGH WESTMINSTER LANDON QUARTERLY 
and BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Subscription, $4 a year for any one; $15 for 
the five. Less than half the price of the English 
editions. Circulars with full details may be 
had on application. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 


41 Barclay St.. New York. 


FOOD 


- 


Ia 


BETTER THAN 
MEDICINE. 
We provide vital, blood-making foods for al! dis- 
eases. Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Nervous Prostration, Diabetes, etc., should write 
for our FREE PAMPHLET. 
HEALTH FOOD CoO., 
74 Fourth Ave.. New York. 
THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 
Out TO-DAY in ¢ ‘lear, Bold, Mandsome Type. 


THE DOCTOR'S WIFE 
By Mise BRADDON. 








LATE ISSUES. 
. The Doctor’s Wife, by Miss Braddon. We 
. Nancy, By Rhoda Broughton... Wc. 
57. The Last of the Ruthvens, by Miss Mulockide. 
%. John Halifax, Gentleman, (clear, bold. 
handsome typ?), by Miss Mulock +. BOC, 
John Halitax Gentleman (smaller type)... iUc. 
. Paul Faber, Surgeon, by Geo. Macdonald.. .26c. 
54. Little Barefvot, by Berthold Auerbach.....10c. 
The Princess of the Moor. by E. Marlitt.. + 
52. An Odd Couple, by Mrs. Oliphant. 







Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, by Ww. Black, ie. 
. Water Gypsies, by T. L. Meade...... coe MC. 
. More Bitter than Death..................065 :'e, 


On Horseback thro’ Asia Minor, Burnaby. ec. 
a Ase A sucre, by Albany de Fontblanque.. . le. 
445. The Baby, by the author of Mollie bawn, 
Phyllis, &6.; also, Michael Gargrave’s Har- 
veat, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell................... 10c. 


438. Villette, by Charlotte Bronte............... 20c. 
440. The Sorrow of a Secret and Lady Carmi- 
chuel’s Will, both by Mary Cecil Hay, one 
Wanecs+ shcocbe sage Saessssdanredsesksnsee 10c. 
435. A shoc king Story, by Wilkie Collins. .. We, 
4 2. Macleod of Dare, by William Black ........ 0c. 
415. A Dark Inheritance, by Mary Cecii Hay....i0c. 
414. A Captain at 15, Jules Verne, first half......We. 


414. A Captain at 15, Jules Verne, second half. ..10c, 
409. The Haunted Hotel, by Wilkie Collins......10c. 
For ssle by newsdealers at above prices, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of 12 cents for 10 cent num- 
bers, and 25 cents for: 20 cent numbers, by GEORGE 

MUNRO, Nos. 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York. 
New Catalogues free 
by p—) on application. 

CABSELL, PETT ey & "GALPI IN, 

( Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS. (afi sited 





New and Attractive Collections of 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


NICHOLL’S 


Sacred Quartettes and Anthems. 


Oblong quarto. board covers. Price $2.50 


Gleason's Motette Collection. 


Oblong quarto, board covers Price ™2. 0. 

Bothof these books contain some of the choic- 
est work of the best modern masters, and while 
care has been taken to keep out everything of a 
trivial character, the music will be found to be, 
throughout, of a pleasing and popular character, 
ad adapted to all denominations 


NEW THEMES 


and Modern Cems. 
ARRANGED POR 

CHURCH OR PARLOR ORCAN, 

with or without pedals, 

ALBERT W. BERG. 

( es. 100 different pieces, adapted to 
all occasions. Price $2.00. 
Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, Broudway, bet. 15th and 
_ 16th Streets, New Y ork. 


of MUSIC (33. 


1879. 
Mason’s Pianoforte Technics! 


By WM. MASON and W. 8. B. MATHEWS 
Price $2.50. The most distingutshed appearance 
for a number of years among books containing 
materia! for practice. Contains 000 Technical Ex- 
ercises that can be expanded to many thousands. 
Also admirable explanations and treatises on Au- 
tomatic Playing. It should be understood that it 
is not a book for beginners, but one to be used 
after, or In connection with such excellent in- 
structors as RICHARDSON’S NEW METH- 
OD (83.25), MASON & HOADLEY’S SYS- 
TEM FOR BEGINNERS, (#3.°25), or the 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
METHOD (#3.25). 

MUSICAL REC ORD, Popular We sekly | Paper. #2 a yr. 


Clarke’s Harmonic Schoo! for the Organ. 


(83.00). By WM. H. CLARKE. A wonderfully 
omginal and good Method for learning both to 
PLAY and COMPOSE Vuluntaries and Interludes. 
Also is a splendid general Instruction book for 
the Church Organ, (Keea or P re Very popular 
books for Reed oraen are CLAR w) 
REED ORGANS. ($2.50). 
I METHOD "¢ o& RE ED 
ora NS. ($2.50), GET ZES Hoon 
FOR PARLO ORGAN. (#8 3 i} 
ROOT’S SC wee FOR CABIN NET 6 
GAN (#2.50 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 and 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


for THE ORPHEU $—King’s 
SEND Journal of Music. 14 pages of 
10 Choice Music. Best Out. 


HORAC E M. KING, Publisher, 
CENTS = Park Place, N. Y. 





NOW READY. 


Gospel Temperance Aymal 


EDITED BY 


Rev. J. E. RANKIN, D.D., and Rev. B. 8. LORENZ, 


Endorsed by FRANCIS MURPHY, and used 
exclusively in his Meetings. 

This is the first practicabie Collection of Hymns and 
Tunes abounding in vigorous Pieces adapted to the 
Gospel Temperance Movement. Itis alsothe best 
Book fer Church Prayer Meetings. 





Price 35 Cts. post-paid. Special Rates by 
the quantity. 
DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE AT ONCE. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


New York and Chicago, 











TANCY LEE, Whoa, Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
iN We'd Better Bide Awee, Janet’s Choice, Let- 
terin the Candle, Home, Sweet Home, Killarney, 
You and 1, Good-bye Sweetheart, Helter Skelter 
Galop, Bive Danube Waltzes (3 Nos.), Cecilia 
March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party Waltz, 
Speak to Me. When the Corn is Waving, Annie 
Dear, Katy’s Letter, Temperance Battle Cry. Pop- 
ular music. Each 5 cts.; any 6 for 24c.; or 13 tor 
50c. Postage stamps taken. WM. t ONER & 
Co., Vo., Agents, No. 1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 


TRU E GHOST STORY! 
With Charles Dickens’ Letters shewing that he. 
Layard, Bulwer and others, thought it “very re- 
markable.’’ Published exclusively in the 


SATURDAY MAGAZINE 


Of Feb. Ist, 1879, from advance sheets. 
OFFICE: 11 BROMFILELD 8T.. BOSTON, MAss, 
New York Agent, A. BRENTANO, Jr., Union Sq. 
For sale by the News Companies. Single num- 

bers, ry ents. (Stamps will do.) 
t@™ NOTICE. Send 2% cts, (or in stamps) and try 
four weeks of the Magazine. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HAKP ER'S “WEEKLY 
and IARPER’S BAZAK: One copy of either for 
one yrar,Postage | bythe Publishers, toany 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of #4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WREKLY, and 
oye ae 8 BAZAR, to @ne address, for one year, 

; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
Palen i” HARPER'S CATALOGEB will be 
sent by mail on receept of Ten Cents. 

HARPER & BROTH EH, Franklin Square. N.Y. 





Lf HE “Crown Editions,” $1.00 per volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. HU ME's ENGLAND. : vole. Cloth, ae gilt. 
GIBBON’S ROME. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gi 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Phila. 


NATURE A Weekly Illustrated Journal | ot 
* Science, nee recently been much in- 
creased in size, and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. $7 per annum. 
Beno 15 cts. for sample copy. Mucmillan & Co., 32 
Bond 8t.. New York, 
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Books and Authors. 


THE SEWALL DIARY: 

We are in receipt of the first volume of the somewhat 
famous ‘‘Diary of Samue] Sewall,” just printed by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Judge Sewa'l was 
one of the greater notabilities of the old New E gland. 
His grandfather was a liven-draper in Coventry, En- 
gland. He himself was born at Bishop Stoke in 1652, 
and he remembered the day of the coronation of King 
Charles II., Apri] 23, 1661, by the thuuder and lightning 
of it. He came to New England the same year in com- 
pany with his mother, bis father having preceded. He 
entered Harvard College in 1667, and heard ‘‘ Mr. Rich- 
ard Mather of Dorchester preach Mr. Wilson’s Funeral 
Sermon.” President Chauncey gave him bis degree in 
1671. He preached for a time, was one of tbe council 
of the colouy under the new charter from 1692 till 1725, 
was made judge in 1692, and became chief justice in 
1718 His wife brought him a fortune of £30,000, in 
sixpences, it is said, of which be made good and Chris- 
tian use. He was eminent for his piety and learning, 
and a man of much public spirit and a generally benev- 
olent*entbusiasm. He concurred in the sentence cf 
condemnation upon the Salem witches, but afterwa:ds 
made public confession of his mistake. He publisbed 
some pamphlets, and left several volumes of copies of 
letters and the minute manusc’ipt diary, in three vol- 
umes, which the Massachusetts Historical Society has 
undertaken to publish. It covers, in all, a period of 
ab u_ forty-‘ive years. The first volume contains the 
record of the first half of this period, or from 1674 to 
1700. é 

The diary of such a man as Judge Sewall might be 
expected to be one of great interest, especially when 
kept with the detail and fidelity which it was his habit 
to observe. And interesting it is, though not in a large 
and impressive way. As a picture of the common, 
every-day life of its period it is not without its value, 
though the first volume is almost altogether waating in 
those picturesque glimpses of a bygone time which have 
given some other diaries a jus! and imperishable celeb. 
tiy. Judge Sewall was a petty diarist. His pages are 
full of tLe little trivialities of this and that which are of 
no sort of account to anybody but the antiquary pure 
and simple, and of very little account, we must think, 
even to him, To-day there is ‘‘ More Rain; to-morrow, 
a ‘‘ North Wind.” Now it is a funeral, and he is ‘‘ pre- 
sented with Gloves and a Wig;” again it is a sickness, 
and he arises to bave bis ‘‘S*eaty Bed made and dri’d.”’ 
Still, with all this chaff of utterly wortbless personali- 
ties, there is a good deal of light upon social and civil 
co cerns, Boston life at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and the seedtime whose harvest we are now 
enjoying. A few verbatim extracts will perhaps better 
please tbe reader than any further general description: 

Satterday, May 9th. Brother Stephen Sewall visits me.— 
Monday, May 11th. 1685, [ accompanied Mr Moody to Mr. 
Eliot’s [tLe “ Apostle to the Indians”] to persuade Mr. Ben- 
jamin to go to the ordination of Mr. Cotton Mather, in which 
I hope we have prevailed: the 1nentioning of it drew Tears 
from the good Father so as tohinder bis Speech. The Father 
was abroad and preached yesterday. Visited Mr. Dudley 
also. Deacon Parkes dyed last night, and G:odman Wood- 
ward of Dedbam, father to the minister, is dead within’s day 
or two. At Mr. Dudiey’s was Wm. Habaton and David 
Indian, who Acknowledged the Papers I offered him in Feb. 
Court, at Capt. Paige’s, speaking English.—Tuesday, May 
12th, I weary myself in walking from one end and side of the 
Town to t’o her to seek our lost Cow.—Wednesday, May 13, 
1685, Mr. Cotton Mather is ordain: d Pastor by his Father, who 
said, My Son Cotton Matber, and iu’ssermon spake of Aaron’s 
garments being put on Eleazar, intimating he knew not but 
that God might now call him out of the World. Mr. Eliot 
gave the Right Hand of Fellowship, calling him a lover of 
Jesus Corist. Mr. Benjamin Eliot was there who hath not 
been at Town these many years.—Thursday, May 14th, Mr. 
Torrey and Uncle Quinsey dined here. Have agreed to have 
a Fast here at our house next Friday. ‘Twas first to be on 
Tuesday, but altered it. I invited all the Magistrates: to 
most with the foilowing words—‘*To Samuel Nowell, Esq. 
**Sir—Thbe Ministers of this Town are desired to Pray and 
Preach at my House next Friday, to begin about half an hour 
past nine; which [| acquaint you with so that yourself and 
Wife may have the opportunity of being present. Sam. 
Sewall.” 


April 21, 1690. Mr. Stoughton and I set forward for New 
York, Tho. Mosely waited on Him; Joseph Cowell on me: Mr. 
Cooper and others in Company, refresh’d at Roxbury, Bil- 
linges. and from thence rid to Rehoboth; lodg’d at the Bear, 
which one Saunders keeps. Mr. Auger sup’d with us. 

April 22. To Bristow, visited Mr. Saffin by the way and Mrs. 
Saffin; lodg’d at Capt. Ryfieid’s. 

April 23. Perswaded Major Walley-to goe with us, went to 
Newpor!, agreed with Tno. Brooks for his Sloop at 12s. per 
diem. Lodg’d at Mr. Hedges. 

April &%. Set sail, leaving our Horses and taking our Bridles 
and Saddles in the Sloop. 

Satterday, April 26th. Got into Oyster Bay [L. I.], the wind 
being Cootrary, and there anchored. 

April 27. Went ashore, rid to Hempstead through Jerico, 
to hear Mr. Hubbard, but he was at York: Staid at Mr. Jack- 
sons read Chapters, and Mr. Stoughton prayed excellently. 

April 28. Rid to Jamaica, there din’d with Mr. Prudden, 
Pastor of the Church there. From thence to Brookland 


1 Diary of Samuel Sewall, 1674-1729. Vol. I.—1674-170.  Col- 
lection of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol. V., Fifth 
Series. 





{Brooklyn] where Mr. Edsal met us with a File or two of 
Troops, got to the Ferry abouc 12.a clock. Went over and 
din'd with the Governor. Lodg’d at Mr. Mariot’s; but were 
so disturb’d that were overcome by the Governor's impor- 
tunity and lodg’d at his House. Major Gold and Mr. Pitkin 
met us there for Conecticut. 

May 1. Rose before the Sun some considerable time that 
might ease my burdened mind in Prayer. 

May 4. Sabbath. Went to the Dutch Church in the morn. 
Sung the 69th Ps. 2d Pause from the 2th v. to the end, which 
Capt. Lodowisk taught me the evening before, and lent me 
his Book, pointed to every syllable. . . 

Tuesday, June 28, 1698. Court at Salem, Major Brown pres- 
ident: were remov'd to the Ship Tavern and candies lighted ; 
a cry of Fire was made. A Girl drawing Rum in a little 
Warehouse of Mr. Lyndon’s, or looking after a cask that 
leak’d, the candle fired it, which took the cask and broke it 
up with a Report, so catch’d Cotton and fired Mr. Willough- 
bys house in the Garret of which was a Barrel of Powder. 
that taking fire blew off the Roof and very much dispersed 
the flaming partik'es; much of which was thrown on Mayor 
Brown's house over the way, the wind carrying it thither so 
that and his warehouse were quickly burned down, and much 
Money and Goods lost with the Buildings. Five houses in all 
burnt, Mr. Hirst’s for one. This is the first considerable Fire 
that ever was in Salem. It seems the stroke makes a deep 
impression on Majr Brown. Has lost 3 or four Thousand 
pounds. 

We have labored somewhat in the search for the 
above extracts, which fairly represent the better part of 
the book. It is indeed a storehouse of circumstances. 

Tbe publication of such a diary is certainly a com- 
mendable undertaking; but we must take excep'ions to 
the license which the editors have allowed themselves 
in interp lating the text with their own notes and com- 
ments. The bracketed passages in the above extracts 
instance this violation of historical propriety, an offense 
all the more signal when it is committed as it is in the 
name of so august a body as the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society. Such comments and explanations as these 
should bave been rigorously covfiued to the place of 
foot-notes at the bottom of the page. 


SWEDENBORG AND CHANNING. 

There is no' hing strange in an attempt to show aresem- 
blance bet ween Swedenborgianism and Unitarianism, for 
the Swedenborgiansare very commonly called Unitariars 
by their theol: gical opponents. But they have gener- 
ally denied the suggestion of theological kinship, and 
sometimes with as much asperity as members of the 
New Church ever show, and it is, therefore, a surprise 
to find a firm believer in the doctrines and prophetic 
character of Swedenborg undertakivg to demonst:ate 
the kinship. Some allowa ce must be made for tbe fact 
that res: mblances can be found by a vigorous search 
where a casual reader would not suspect them, In at 
least one or two instances we d» not discover the like- 
ness that Mr. Barrett has discovered. Thus (pp. 35-40) 
there seems to us to be a marked difference between the 
views of the two writers in their repiesentation of the 
i. flueoce of reason in religion, Swedenborg recognizes 
as the principal factor in all religious judgments the 
spiritual sight, while, so far as Mr. Barrett’s quotatio: 
indicates, Dr. Channing depends on the same faculty 
for the reception and test of religious truth on which 
he would rely for the examination of any other. Nev 
ertheless, we confess ourselves somewhat surprised at 
the parallelism between the two, and still more at the 
courage with which the author undertakes to demon- 
stra'e that Dr. Channing was not a U itarian in his 
view of Christ, and that he worshiped the Son of God 
without kcowing it. Such worsbip is not so rare that 
the tact is surprising ; what is somewhat s» is th: sk Il 
with wbich Mr. Barrett fiads evidences of it in Dr. 
Channing’s writings. 

It is, however, at least a fair question whether he 
could not fiod as remarkable parallelisms if not as 
mavy, in the works and words of many of the more ad 
vanced and liberal of modern Caristian thinkers, for ove 
need not be a believer in the prophetic authority of Swe- 
denborg, nor accept his revelations of the uuseen wor'd, 
to recogeize in him one of the first and foremost of ihat 
large and now rapidly-increas‘ng class who belong to no 
denomination, but receguize the truth in all ; who find 
their ecclesiastical workiog place rather by accident 
than by a pr@found attachment to what is peculiar in the 
particular sect ; who may, in lieu of a better term, be 
cnaracierized as belonging to the Broad Church, and 
who include such men as Phillips Brovuks and F. W. 
Robertsou, of the Episcopal denomination ; Artbur 
Mursell, of the Baptis's ; Mr. Thomas, of the Metho- 
dists ; Fergus Fergusoa, of the Presbyterians, and half 
4 score or more of leaders am ong the Congregationalists, 
a d one or two men like Edward Eggleston and David 
Swing, of no cburch at all. All these men, widely as 
they differ ia other resp cts, agree in constructing their 
tbeology upon the love of God as the foundation, and 
forming their conception of sin, punishment and re- 
demption from that as a center, a d also ia framing a 
confessedly imperfect theology, one which they use asa 
working system in medicating men rather than asa pro- 
found explanation of the universe. Swedenborg and 
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Channing both claim kinship with these apostles of the 
true New Church, which is no sect, but pervades all 
sects. Though the philosophy of these women differed 
in some important particulars, and that of both seems 
to us to have been illogical and defective in some impor- 
tant respects, especially in its attempted explanation of 
tbe forgiveness of sins, aud the peculiar peace which 
Christianity affords to the pardoned, yet they hed this” 
in common: that they were both spiritual poets, both 
sought to see the truth of spiritual experience beneath 
all philosophies, and both, though in defective forms, 
sought to give expression to those truths which always 
have eluded and always will elude accurate expression. 
O .the whole, wethink that Mr. Barrett has not so much 
made out that Swedenborg was a Unitarian, or that 
Channing was a Swedenborgian, as that both were men 
of spiritual insight, broad sympathies and devout ex- 
perience. 

Cooking School Text Book and Housekeeper’s Guide to 
Cookery and Kitchen Management. By Juliet Corson. 
(Orange Judd Co., New York.) The title describes the book. 
It is not a mere collection of receipts, and will not take the 
place of a family cook-book. It will serve two very dis- 
tinct purposes: first, as a manual for teachers of cooking 
schools or classes; second, and more extensively, it will 
serve as a help to housekeepers or intelligent servants in 
the preparation of meals which shail ‘‘combine some of 
the elegancies of artistic cookery” with economy. Miss 
Corson’s aim is high. She wishes to teach housekeepers 
the chemistry which converts the raw material into nour 
ishing food. She avers that good cooking is not to be an 
incentive to gluttony, but that the mission of the cook is to 
do her part towards converting every available particle of 
food which comes to her hands into warmth and strength, 
and to combine nourishment and savoriness. The book is 
divided into five parts. The first gives some introductory 
directions and a course of twelve lessons for artisans, or 
the young daughters of workingmen; these are, in a de- 
gree, elementary, and cover the plainer and cheaper dishes. 
The second gives another artisan course of twelve lessons, 
intended to follow the first, or for the older daughters and 
the wives of workingmen. The third gives a series of 
twelve lessons for plain cooks. The fourth, a ladies’ 
course, gives more artistic dishes; the fifth, some instruc- 
tions in the physiology of nutrition and the chemistry of 
food, For all this work Miss Corson is thoroughly fitted. 
The Jadies whe have sat about her kitchen-table while 
elaborate dinners have been prepared know that nothing 
is given in these lessons which cannot be carried into actual 
practice in the kitchen of any well-ordered house. The 
cost of each ingredient is given in the receipts, but it will 
not be possible for every housekeeper to *‘ market” as 
cheaply as Miss Corson can. Perhaps, however, the care- 
ful business habits which are conspicuous in the manage- 
ment of the kitchen under Miss Corson’s care might bring, 
in time, a great reduction in the cost of provisions in most 
families. To the earnest, studious, and graceful house- 
keeper this book will be a valuable assistant. There is 
nothing like it except the lessons of the Kensington School, 
which Miss Youmans has republished here; but Miss You- 
mans’s book is not American, and in many respects is not 
adapted to American wants, while Miss Corson’s is the 
result of practical work in a New York kitchen. Those 
who are living it. the vicinity of New York city can easily 
assure themselves of the practicality of Miss Corson’s 
directions by visiting the Cooking School, where they may 
be Seen put into actual operation. , 


The Prophet Isaiah, Theologically and Ilomiletically 
Expounded, by C. W. E. Nagelsbach. (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons.) ‘This is the last but one of the volumes that go to 
make up ‘‘Lange’s Commentary on the whole Bible.” 
The American editors of this volume are the Rev. Samuel 
Lowrie, of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Dunlop Moore, of 
New Brighton, Pa. The final volume will contain ‘‘Num- 
bers” and ‘‘ Deuteronomy.” We have so recently given 
at longth a review of this work that we need here do little 
more than announce the present addition to it. In some 
sense the peculiar difficulties which are inseparably con- 
nected with a work which is the product of so many hands 
appear in a marked degree in this particular volume. The 
student has fairly mastered the somewhat peculiar theory 
of the original author concerning prophecy—a task of 
some difficulty, for it is peculiarly Germanesque—when he 
comes upon a note of the American editor, quite over- 
setting it. We think that the American editor is clearly 
right and the German editor is as clearly wrong; but since 
this is so we should have valued the work more if the 
German theory had been in the note of quarter of a page 
and the American theory in the essay of two or three 
pages; instead, we have the error in a treatise and the cor- 
rection in a note. It is also unfortunate for the practical 
value of the commentary as a working book that the 
Hebrew is so freely used and so rarely translated; for, 
however unfortunate the fact may be, it is the fact that 
only a small proportion of the American ministry are 
sufficiently familiar with the Hebrew to make ready and 
easy use of it without constant aii of a lexicon: and there 
are not a few useful and successful preachers who would 
be puzzled to use it even with a lexicon. On the whoie, 
most ministers and theological students will find Hender- 
son’s imperfect commentary of greater practical use; but 
‘“‘Lange” is of very great value asa reserve, for the solu 
tion of the more difficult questions that sometimes come 
up in the practical study for the pulpit. The author does 
not believe in a second Isaiah: but his argument for the 
integrity of the book is somewhat metaphysical; and is 
weakened by some certainly needless concessions of inter- 
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polations. In this respect the soberer common sense of the 
American editors is a safer guide than the hypotheses of the 
German. 

Stories From the History of Rome, by Mrs. Beesley (Mac- 
millan), have been rewritten for children from Plutarch and 
Livy. We confess to catching a gleam of inconsistency in 
the statement of her discontent with having the little ones 
hear ‘“‘only fairy tales” and the effort to substitute them 
with*these, which are for the most part, if not utterly, given 
up by historians. They have gone the way of William Tell 
and all our childhood heroes. But then if it is well to edu- 
eate children *‘ through illusion to the truth,’’ these old- 
time tales are calculated to stir them to courage and kin- 
dle their patriotism. At any rate, Mrs. Beesley has told 
the stories very well; so wellin fact that she might have 
spared her fling at Niebuhr and Momsen and the rest, under 
a charge of a ‘‘ pedantic and unprofitable accuracy.” ——A 
little book on a kindred topic is Early Rome, by Prof. Ibne 
of the University of Heidelberg, published in the series of 
Ancient History Epochs (Scribners), and covering the 
period from the foundation of the city to the invasion by 
the Gauls, 390 B. c. Prof. Ihne accepts the position of Nie- 
bubr with respect to the fabulous character of the early 
history, and ruthlessly disposes of legend after legend. 

Plays and Poems of Cyril Tourneur. Edited by Churton 
Collins. (London: Chatto & Windus.) Tourneur, whose 
name is also spelled Tournour, or Turner, was an obscure 
Elizabethan poet, whose works hitherto ‘* have been left to 
molder away in seventeenth century quartos, or to jostle 
their inferiors, mau'ed and mangled in execrable re- 
prints.” He was a disciple of Shakespeare, whom he 
somewhat resembles in a small way, though Mr. Collins 
goes so faras to speak of *‘ the commanding splendcr of 
his genius.” That he is often indecent goes without say- 
ing, but ‘‘The Revenger’s Tragedy,” chief of the plays 
here presented, has many strong and fine passages. The 
contents are: “The Atheist’s Tragedy,’ ‘‘A Funeral 
Poem,” ‘‘The Transformed Metamorphosis,” and one or 
two shorter pieces. Mr. Collins furnishes an interesting 
biographical and critical introduction, and notes to each 
play or poem. 

Hand-Book of Winter Resorts. (Appletons. ) Every 
year the tide of winter travel sets more strongly in the 
direction of the South and West. Charleston and Aiken, 
$.C.: Savannah, Ga. ; Jacksonville, Pilatka and St. Augus- 
tine, Fla.; New Orleans, the Hot Springs, the Mountains 
of Colorado and the Heights of Minnesota seem to offer 
not only the elixir of life to invalids but the opportunity of 
recreation and absolute change of scene to the tourist and 
wearied business man. To reach all these places one needs 
just such specific information as is contained in the little 
book before us. In form it is convenient and easily port- 
able; with respect to arrangement and character of con- 
tents it is succinct and intelligible; the illustrations are a 
decided element of interest and value; and one who reads 
it. if he is not contemplating a trip in these directions, can 
hardly fail to be inspired with a desire to go. 

The First Violin, by Jessie Fothergill. (Henry Holt & 
Co.) In this little story we have some engaging charac- 
ters, an interesting picture of German musical life, and a 
well-sustained, if somewhat impossible, plot. The heroine 
is a young English girl who goes to Germany as a com- 
panion and improves the opportunity to perfect her mu- 
sical education. Accidentally left behind in the railway 
station at Cologne, she falls in with a captivating stranger 
who escorts her through the Cathedral, dines with her at a 
café and misleads her with respect to the trains with the 
not unpardonable object of enjoying her society as long as 
possible. It is upon the subsequent relations of these young 
people that the action of the story is based, and to their 
ultimate happiness that the pleasant impression with which 
one closes the book is due. 

An Elementary Geology. By E. B. Andrews, of the 
Ohio Geological Corps and late Professor in Marietta Col- 
lege. (Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati.) This 
volume is designed expressly for students residing in the 
interior States. The comparatively simple character of 
the geology of those regions fits them peculiarly for pur- 
poses of generalized illustration. The order of the rocks is 
fully given, with the more important facts in relation to 
the great mining interests of the continent. The volume 
contains more than four hundred illustrations, most of 
them drawn from official geological reports and not here- 
tofore published in any text-book designed for the use of 
students. 

Our Wedding Gifts. By Amanda M. Douglas. (Authors’ 
Publishing Co.) If we should sketch the plot of this book 
it is possible that the very persons who would be most 
benefited by its perusal would shun it, while those who do 
not need to learn the lessons that it teaches would perhaps 
be repelled. If it causes the indefinite postponement of a 
class of marriages that are too frequent now-a-days the 
author may congratulate herself as a benefactor of the 
race. Many marriages, too, that are ‘* happy” in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term might be made more so if the 
persons principally interested would take warning from 
the experiences here set forth. 

Stories from Virgil, by the Rev. Alfred J. Church. 
“Half Hour Series."’ (Harpers.) Mr. Church’s stories 
from Homer have «already attained a wide popularity, 
especially in England. Those of the present volume are 
abreviations of Virgil’s narrative, omitting all that is ob- 
jectionable, and preserving as completely as possible the 
beauty of the original. It is not expected that such ver- 
sions will at all take the place of or even adequately repre- 


is a well-written story of a sailor’s life. The incidents are 
true, and some of them have to do with scenes which are 
historic. The account of the two attacks upon Fort Fisher 
and the capture of this American Malakoff is a graphic 
reminiscence of the civil war. The book deserves honor- 
able mention for its avoidance of the faults so common to 
stories where there is fine chance to stir the blood by over- 
drawn sensational scenes 


LIVERARY NOTES. 

—Leypoldt’s ‘‘ American Catalogue” has reached our 
English friends, and they are loud in their praises of it. 

—Mr. Edmund Yates, the English novelist, announces 
that he will begin about Apri! Ist the publication of a new 
monthiy entitled **Time,”’ to be devoted to fiction and 
general] literature. 

—Boston had a *‘ Carnival of Authors” last week at the 
Music Hall. Authors of distinction and coaracters in their 
works were represented in costume, and there were scenes 
and tableaux illustrative of their writings. It was a brill- 
iant and successful affair. 

—The publication of the Duke of Argyll’s important 
work, ‘*A History of the Eastern Question,’ has been de- 
layed in England by the outbreak of the Afghan war. The 
Duke, it is understoed, has written a special chapter on 
this new and important phase of the subject. 

—The widow of the historian Grote has just died in Eng- 
land at an advanced age. She was herself a contributor 
to the ‘‘ Westminter Review,” and the author of memoirs 
of Ary Scheffer and of her husband. The latter is in two 
volumes, and has had the honor of a translation into 
German. 

—Prot. Sven Nilsson, the eminent Swedish antiquary, 
who has reached the good old age of ninety-two, has just 
finished with his own hand a ‘Journal of my Tour in 
Norway in 1816,’’ which gives very interesting pictures of 
Norwegian life immediately after the Declaration of 
Independence. 

—The public free libraries of Italy have been put under 
government restrictions which seem likely to abridge their 
usefulness. Henceforth no reader under seveateen years 
can be admitted, and youths in school or college must show 
a written permission from master or professor. The libra- 
ries are open only from nine to three. 

—The following is said to be the explanation of the char- 
acters in Mr. Mallock’s **New Republic”: Storks, Prof. 
Huxley; Stockton, Prof. Tyndall; Herbert, Mr. Ruskin; 
Donald Gordon, Mr. Carlyle; Jenkinson, Prof. Jewett; 
Mr. Luke, Matthew Arnold; Saunders, Prof. Clitford; 
Rose, Mr. W. H. Pater; Leslie, Mr. Hardinge; Seydon, 
Dr. Pusey; Lady Grace, Mrs. Mark Pattison; Mrs. Sinclair, 
Mrs. Singleton. 

—Mr. Ruskin has been honored by the formation at 
Manchester, England, of a ** Ruskin Society,” whose aims 
are to unite his friends in the promotion of his teachings 
and the circulation of his works. Public readings of his 
writings will be offered to institutions and associations, 
and hjs books brought to the notice of the people by 
ell possible means. The formation of ** local centers” is 
to be encouraged. 

—One of the most eminent, though not one of the best 
known, of Boston’s literary men died last week—Hon. 
George S. Hillard, at the age of seventy. Mr. Hillard wa 
a lawyer by profession, but his tastes led him into much 
literary work. He was a general scholar of unusual 
attainments, an accomplished orator, and an able critic, 
and his talents brought him into intimate relations with 
the most distinguished intellectual people of his time. He 
was editor and translator of a number of works, and con- 
tributed much valuable matter anonymously to the 
periodicals. During the last years of his life he was in- 
capacitated from active participation in affairs by a partial 
paralysis. 

—The February number of the ‘‘ North American Re- 
view’’ opens with an article by Senator Hoar on * The 
Conduct of Business in Congress.” ‘This is followed by a 
paper on ‘‘ The Mysteries of American Railroad Account- 
ing,” by ‘‘ An Accountant.” ‘ A Statesman of the Colo- 
nial Era,”’ by Gen. Richard Taylor, describing the career 
of George Mason, of Virginia. ‘* Reeonstruction and the 
Negro,” by Hon D. H. Chamberlain. ** The Empire of the 
Discontented,”’ by a ‘** Russian Nihilist.” ‘‘ The Scientific 
Work of the Howgate Expedition,” by O. T. Sherman of 
the scientific corps, and “ Sensationalism in the Pulpit,” 
by Rev. Dr. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York. ** Medizval French Literature,” by Prof. T. F. 
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Religious Actus. 


FRANCE.—M. Byse on Conditional Immortality.—It was 
noted as a significant fact at the time that Canon Farrar's 
sermons on Eternal Hope and Mr. Beecher’s on the Back- 
ground of Mystery were preached at almost the same time, 
and without the possibility that either could have had the 
slightest effect in producing the other. The problem of 
the future is perplexing not a single locality, ora single de- 
nomination, but the whole Protestant world; and the discus- 
sion beginning in old England and New England at almost 
the same time is now spreading into France. The recent 
numbers of *‘ Revue Théologique,” a French quarterly, con- 
tain a series of articles on this subject from the pen of Dr. 
Petavel, the author of ‘‘ La Fin du Mal.” In the weekly 
“ Critique Philosophique ” for October 31, 1878, the subject 
is discussed from a philosophical point of view in an able 
article by the editor, M. Renouvier. Another weekly, of 
December 14, entitled ‘‘ Journal du Protestantisme Fran- 
caise,” just received, contains a leading article by the 
editor, M. C. Byse, on this subject, which so admirably 
describes the state of perplexity which the ablest minds of 
France recognize as enveloping the old doctrine on this 
subject that we reproduce the more important portions of 
it here, not as an argument for or against any particular 
opinion, but as a picture of the actual state of uncertainty 
in which the French themselves, in common with the Eng- 
lish and Americans, are involved. M. Byse is himself an 
advocate of the doctrine of conditional immortality, and 
has translated Edward White’s Life in Christ into the 
French language. But his journal, published in Paris, is 
one of the leading organs of the rapidly-growing Protest- 
ant sentiment in France. 

“There has been for many years, with Protestants, a de- 
ficiency which is becoming more and more evident, in their 
system of religion. This deficiency has respect in general, 
to the future life, and in particular to the fate of the wicked 
or the “ damned.”’ In what does their ** damnation” consist? 
This question has scarcely any place in evangelical pr: aching 
at the present day, or in the inquiries of Coristian men. The 
doctrine ina certain sense official, as held to be Biblical by 
the majority, is that of eternal suffering, terrible torments, 
worse than all the tortures of the Middle Ages and possessing 
this inconceivable privilege, that the lives of the victims are 
not destroyed, but preserved throughout the ages—what do I 
say ’—throughout thousaods, and millions, and billions of 
ages, without cessation and without end. This dogma comes 
from afar. It reaches back to Catholicism, but Protestants 
have aggravated it by renouncing the belief in purgatory. 
Hell, then, claims an immense majority of the human species, 
while, thanks to purgatory, Catholics are permitted to hope 
that but a small minority will b+ given over to final damna- 
tion. There are, I know, some Protestants, even Evangelical, 
who admit, in certain cases at least, the possibility of conver- 
sion in the other world; founding their belief on the descent 
of Jesus into hell; but the orthodox sentiment. especially 
that of the laity, bas been till 1 ow against any such ideas, 
and no one could avow them without danger to his reputa- 
tion. The prevailing theory has been that of hell—the Catho- 
lic hell; but not ina sense so gross. The fate of the individual, 
it was thought, 1s determined at death. Beyond the tomb all 
souls are divided into two distinct classes, the just and the 
unjust; and it is quite impossible to pass from the one to the 
other—from hell to heaven. 

* This was a hard and frignotful doctrine, but it had the ad- 
vantage of furnishing strong arguments to quicken the con- 
sciences of sinners and to impel them to avail themselves of 
this present hfe to repent and give themselves to God. 
Otherwise it would be too late, and they would have their 
part in the flames of Gehenna, or with tears and gnashing of 
teeth in outer darkness forever. 

** However, even the most orthodox preachers have grad- 
ually ceas-d to harp upon this terrible theme. Have secret 
doubts come in to shake their faith on this point? Have the 
abolition of the more cruel punishments and the softening 
of human customs necessarily led them to think that possibly 
God may not be so cruel as had been imagined? Has the 
sense of sin lostits intensity? te that as it may, there is not 
a pastor in France who dares to day to preach ex professo on 
eternal suffering. They content themselves by simply citing 
now and then a text from the Bible on this subject, without 
defining the sense which they attach to it. 

“ Here is, I am persuaded, a serious deficiency. The ques- 
tion of our eternal fate may be neglected by theologians— 
and this is the case with us—but it concerns religious people 
and even those whom we call indifferent. I[t is by our teach- 
ing on this great subject of the future beyond the tomb that 
we have our hold on them. Experience shows that it 
is of the essence of all religion to have a positive doctrine 
concerning the destiny of the wicked. We actually do not 
haveit. Weare swimming in a deplorable void. The ortho- 
dox dogma in most minds is shattered, and nothing as yet 
has taken its place. 

“An attempt, it is true, has been made for some time to 
give this question a satisfactory solution. For, to mention 
but one name—less known in France than in the Canton of 
Vaud—Samuel Chappuis, Professor of Theology at Lausanne, 
and the friend of Vinet, presented in his course of lectures 
eternal misery as hypothetical. He admitted the possibility 
of the salvation in the other world of those still capable of 
repentance and faith. Could the change take place after the 
general judgment as well as before? So it seemed to him, 

God persists in punishing eternally those only who eternally 
persist in sin. 

“This teaching, profoundly serious, well considcred, witb 
a due respect for the inspired Scriptures, seemed then the 
most plausible, and was accepted by very many students 
who became in their turn pastors and professors. It an 
swered in a certain measure to th+ demands of the heart and 
conscience, but it lacked precision and was open to grave ob- 
jections in a Biblical point of view, and leaned toward Uni 
versalism or final restoration. 

“Those who adopted the solution proposed by Professor 
Chappius were pot thoroughly persuaded of its truth: it 
satistied but in part their Christian sentiment, and besides 
this strict orthodoxy was greatly alarmed by it. Moreover, 
their adherents spoke of it only with great reserve and at 





stained from publicly preaching it, Probably some of them 
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were secretly OUniversalists, but prudently refrained from 
making it known. 

“We affirm, then, on this subject a veritable theological 
anarchy. This situation seems to me abnorinal and perilous. 
For on so important a subject false opinions cannot be harm- 
less. Besides, the worst is, perhaps, to keep silence on such 
grave matters, and to accustom ourselves to do no thinking. 
The weakness of Protestant preaching—a weakness too well 
shown by the stationary condition of our churches—is due, as 
it seems to me, in a great degree to this deficiency which con- 
stitutes, as far as [ can judge, a unique feature in the his- 
tory of Christianity and of religions worthy of this name. 

* Our gratitude, then, is due to those Christians who have 
offered us a new opinion—a connecting link between the 
two classes of Scripture texts, one of which has given rise to 
the theory of eternal misery and the other lends support to 
that of Universalism. This new opinion, usually designated 
by the words Life in Christ, has been professed for thirty years 
by an original thinker and believer, and one of the most re 
markable men I ever met—the Kev. Edward White, the pastor 
of an independent church in London. Around him are 
gathered a group of men, more or less noted, who, though at 
first very much despised, have taught, preached, printed and 
propagated in every way what they regard as the truth, and 
an essential though poorly understood part of the Gospel.” 


ENGLAND.—An Ancient Ceremony.—On the Feast of the 
Epiphany, which occurred Monday January 6th, the an- 
nual ceremony in commemoration of the adoration of the 
Magi was performed in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, on 
behalf of Her Majesty the Queen. It was formerly the 
custom for the monarch to make the offering in person, 
attended by heralds and pursuivants, with Knights of the 
Orders of the Garter, Thistle, and Bath, wearing their 
collars; but since the illness of George III. compelled him 
to be absent, the Sovereign has forwarded the gifts 
through the Lord Chamberiain’s office, and the ceremony 
has been shorn of its original grandeur. It was also the 
custom for the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, with repre- 
sentatives from the city guilds, to attend divine service at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on the occasion. On Monday the 
Verger, Mr. Chapman, proceeded to the Royal closet, 
where two of Her Majesty’s gentlemen ushers were in 
waiting, clad in their Court costumes, with the royal 
gifts. The Queen's representatives were conducted to 
the communion rails, which, as usual on State occa- 
sions, were covered with crimson velvet embroidered 
with gold. Having made obeisance, they knelt and 
presented the red silk purses containing the offerings 
of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, which were received by 
the Bishop upon the large alms-dish, bearing the initials 
of Queen Anne, which occupies the center of the commun- 
ion table. In accordance with the rubric, his lordship then 
“humbly presented” the gifts and placed them upon the 
holy table. As the ushers retired the choir san;s the an- 
them, “Lift up thine eyes,” by SirJohn Goss. The Bishop 
celebrated, and, on the offertory services being read, the 
service continued in the ordinary way. 





The New Lectionary.—Dean Stanley, on a recent Sun- 
day, gave a brief sketch of the new Lectionary which has 
come into use in Ergland since te first of January. Some 

en years ago, said the Dean, a Royal Commission was ap- 
ointed to revise the rubrics, and this commission appointed 

committee to revise the Lessons, of which Bishops Thirl- 
wall and Wilberforce, since deceased, were members. 
This committee, after two years’ labor, brought in a new 
Lectionary which was approved by the Commission, and 
which has now been legalized by Parliament. It omits 
disagreeable and horrible detail, historical accounts, long 
genealogies, and details of ceremonial and social law, more 
interesting to the student than suitable for the ears of a 
mixed congregation, and, on the other hand, it gives por- 
tions of Scripture which were cmitted from the old Les- 
sous. The Books of Chronicles and the Apocalypse, which 
were not used in the old series of Lessons, are now read 
among the new ones. In many cases, too, the Lessons are 
much shorter, it being considered better to read one para- 
ble, one discourse, or one miracle, than a whole chapter 
containing several subjects. The anomalies caused by the 
present arbitrary division of chapters disappear also from 
the new Lessons. 





The Progress of Catholicism.—The Rev. Monsignor de 
Haerne, of the English College of Bruges, has prepared a 
statistical work on the progress of Catholicism among the 
peoples of Anglo-Saxon origin. He states that in the 
year 1855 the number of Roman Catholic sees existing in 
the British colonies, including British America, Australia, 
India and the West Indies, was forty-four. In 1876 the 
numbers had doubled, being then eighty-eight. Taking 
ten dioceses of Canada, it is found that in 1869 the number 
cf churches in these dioceses was 779, while in 1876 the 
increase had been #13, the Roman Catholic clergy increas- 
ing from 768 to 1,171, and the number of religious houses 
from seventy-three to 1%. The ‘* Sydney Morning Her- 
ald”’ (July, 1878) gives the following figures from the census 
returns, showing the increase of Romanism in New South 
Wales: 


No. in No. in Numerical Increase 

1s6l. 1871. increase. Percent. 
Population of Colony 350,860 503,981 153,121 43 
Roman Catholics . 99,193 145.932 46,739 47 
Church of England... 159,958 229,243 69,285 43 
Other Denominations 91,709 128,806 37,097 40 


The “Sydney Herald” states that there is no National 
Church recognized in this Colony, but “a grant of 22,6811. 
4s. 6d. is paid out of the public exchequer in aid of public 
worship. Of this the Church of England receives 12,785l. 
7s. 1d. ; Roman Catholics, 6,4101. 14s. 10d. ; other denomi- 
nations, 3,485]. 2s. 7d.”’ 


ITaLy. —The new American Chapel of St Paul in the Via 
Nazionale, Kome, which was opened on Christmas Day, Dr. 
Neven rector, is furnished with a superb organ from the 





manufactory of Mr. Hilborne L. Roosevelt in this city. 
We take from the London ‘‘Guardian,’’ an account of a 
“recital” held in the Church Jan. 6, at which the capabili- 
ties of the new instrument were tested. The recital was 
under the direction of Mr. W. H. Garland, Mus. Bac., Oxon, 
late articled pupil of Dr. Monk, of York Minster, the 
organist of the church, assisted by Mr. A. T. H. Barber, B. 
A., Oxon, Fellow and Licentiate of Trinity College, Lon- 
don, organist of the Eaglish church outside the walls, 
Rome, and the members of the choir of St. Paul’s. The 
church, whose beautiful proportions and five painted win- 
dows showed to great advantage when lighted up, was 
tilled with many of the Roman and foreign aristocracy, 
and with the ¢lite of the American and English colonies. 
The Crown Prince of Sweden, the English Ambassador 
and American Minister, the Ambassadors of Germany, 
Holland, Bavaria, Switzerland, and Japan were present; 
with many notabilities of Rome, musical professors and 
amateurs, and several ladies and gentlemen of the Royal 
Household. The organ is described as being ‘‘a very per- 
fect instrument in point of mechanism, tone, and volume 
of sound.” 


UNITED STaTEs.—A Unitarian Conference has been an- 
nounced to meet January 28 and 29 in the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn. Among those who are expected to 
take part are the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., of 
Boston, the Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., the 
Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bellows, the Rev. E. E. Hale, and the 
Rev. J. F. W. Ware. of Boston, the Rev. Brooke Herford, 
of Chicago, W. H. Baldwin, Esq., President of the Boston 
Young Men's Christian Union, and the Rev. R. Shippen, 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association. The 
call for the Conference is signed by the Rev. A. P. Putnam, 
pastor of the Church of the Saviour, and R. R. Shippen. 





Mission Work in Cincinnati.—The revelations of the 
Cincinnati pulpit and press concerning the religious con- 
dition of that city lend an interest to the details of mission 
and benevolent work carried on within its limits. Al- 
though this is extensive, there is said to be hardly a city 
in the United States in which genuine missionary effort is 
more needed. First among its institutions is the Union 
Bethel, located on the Public Landing, and designed 
originally to afford religious privileges to river men. It 
is possessed uf a valuable property and is liberally sup- 
ported. The principal feature of its work is an immense 
Sunday school, with an average attendance of about three 
thousand children. The fact, however, that clothing 
tickets are regularly distributed each Sunday may largely 
account for these numbers. Its chapel preaching is 
fairly attended, and a good work is accomplished among 
the poor aside from the Sunday school. Both a merchants’ 
and a cheap restaurant are run by the institution, and 
lodgings are afforded for a limited number at ten cents a 
night. After this comes the Children’s Home, which has 
expended since its inauguration, sixteen years ago, only 
$200,000, including the cost of a new building, and has 
saved the city, in the opinion of good judges, by way of 
preventing juvenile crime, as much as a million of dollars. 
Besides these there is the Home for the Friendless, which 
offers a refuge for fallen women, and whose managers 
are compelled to confess that their work is one of awful 
discouragement, and withal rather meagerly  sup- 
ported; the Protestant Orphan Asylum on Mount Au- 
burn, an old established and wealthy institution; tie 
German Protestant Orphan Asylum, a model of neat- 
ness and order, where children are kept until they are 
fourteen or over, but which is mainly supported by the 
proceeds of great semi-annual Sunday festivals, where 
beer at least, if not other ‘liquors, is freely imbibed; the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
House of Refuge, and a number of Catholic Benevolent 
Institutions. Valuable individual work is done by Mr. 
Joseph Emery, who for twenty years has served as a self- 
constituted city missionary, and also by Mr. D. H. Baldwin, 
Superintendent of the Sunday-school of the Third Presby- 
terian Church. It is admitted, however, by the President of 
the Y. M. C. A., Major Lloyd, in conversation with our cor- 
respondent, that while there is the greatest possible need 
of missionary work: in Cincinnati, there is almost no 
encouragement for it. As an evidence of this lack of zeal 
it is stated that a number of the churches have abandoned 
their mission chapels, and one leading pastor is represented 
as saying that he was not called to preach the gospel to 
the poor but to the Church. 





GLEANINGS. 
Utah reports twenty evangelical ministers in that terri- 
tory. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of St. Louis bas just paid 
the last of a heavy debt. 

—St. James’s Church, Hatcham, is still the scene of un- 
seemly Sunday disturbances. 

The Rev. J. 8S. Zeigler, Methodist, has been transferred 
from Forest City to Sac City, Lowa. 

—Fifty young men of Elgin, Ill., have pledged the support 
of a Karen student at the Chicago University. 

—A bright daughter of the Rev. Samuel Wyckoff, Presby- 
terian pastor at Lake City, Minn., was recently drowned. 

The Rev. J.gH. France has exchanged his Presbyterian 
pastorate at Kalamazoo, Mich., for one at Lowville, N. Y. 

—The Rev. James A. Carnahan, forty years pastor of the 

Presbyterian Cnurchb at Dayton, Ind.. died on the 19th inst. 

The Catholic fair held recently in Cincinnati for the bene- 
fit of the Cumminsville Orphan Asylum realized about 
$10,000. 

—The Y. M.C. A. of Chicago is giving a cours of four lect- 
ures to young men on bealth, science, etc., and they are well 
attended. 

~The Rev. George C. Wood, aged seventy-three, a Congre= 
gational pioneer home missionary, died at Jacksonville, HL., 
a few days since. 

~Excellent revivals ot religion are reported from several 








denominations in the West, especially in Wisconsin, lowa, 
Nebraska, and Minnesota. 

—The Rev. W.C. Young, pastor of the Fullerton Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, has a call to the Prytonia 
Presbyterian Church of New Orleans. 

—Bishop Merrill, of the Methodist Church, has appointed 
the Rev. C. W. Drees, now in Mexico, to the superintendency 
of all Methodist missions in that country. 

—The Presbyterian Church at Humboldt, Neb., has com- 
pleted a neat church and admitted thirty members within a 
year. The Rev. F. M. Hickok is its pastor. 

—Emmanuel Reformed Episcopal Church, Cincinnati, the 
Rev. P. B. Morgan, pastor, is steadily increasing in member- 
ship, with every indication of permanent success. 

—Rapenoelina, son of the Prime Minister of Madagascar, 
has been compelled, in consegence of failing health, to leave 
England, where he was being educated at New College School, 
Romsey. 

—The Rey. Dr. Rust, the Secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society of the Methodist Church, has just left Cincinnati on 
a tour of visitation among the schools under the care of that 
organization. 

—A Jewish rabbi in St. Louis invited the Second Baptist 
Society (whose chureh was lately burned) to hold service in 
his synagogue. The offer was accepted and the Lord’s Supper 
celebrated there. 

—The Bishop of London has refused to allow fresh pro- 
ceedings to be taken against the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, 
pending the hearing of the appeal against the judgment otf 
the Lord Chief Justice. 

—The Rey. E. B. Andrews, President of Denison Univer- 
sity, Ohio, was in Chicago last week to deliver three lectures 
before the Baptist School in theology, and occupied the pul- 
pit of the First Church on Sunday. 

—It is suggested by the Rev. Julius H. Ward that the pro- 
posed memorial to the late Rey. Dr. E. M. P. Welles, Boston’s 
Episcopal city missionary, take the form of a “* workingmen’s 
union” in the central part of the city. 

—Dr. N.8. Sage has a call to the Universalist Church of 
Galesburg, Ill. The Rev. A. J. Chapin, Universalist, has 
preached her farewell at Aurora, Ill. She is succeeded by 
the Rey. G. B. Stocking, of Lansing, Mich. 

—Dr. Stanton, late of the ** Herald and Presbyter,’’ Cincin- 
nati, sails for Europe this week, where he expects to remain 
fora year. The Doctor’s wife has inherited some property 
in the old country which requires attention. 

~The Reformed Episcopal Synod of Chicago met last week 
and voted to petition the General Council to base representa - 
tion in it on synods, not individual parishes. It also admitted 
to membership Trinity Church, Indianapolis, and several 
Wisconsin churches. 

—The beautiful house of worship occupied by the Im 
manuel Congregational Church, Boston Highlands, was 
burned last week. It was nearly new, and was an ornament 
to its precinct. The Rey. L. H. Blake isthe pastor. The Rev. 
Dr. J. O. Means was bis predecessor. 

-Plymouth Congregational Church of Adrian, Mich, is 
about to be sold for a mortgage debt of $5,000. It cost 30,000, 
This was formerly the leading and best known society of its 
kind in Southern Michigan, President Asa Mahan, Dr. Powell 
(now of Chicago), Dr. George Merritt (now of Maine), and 
other men of wide repute having beld its pulpit. 

—A bust of Charles Kingsley has been placed in Chester 
Cathedral. Dean Howson, in acknowledging the gift, writes: 
“The friendliness of Canon Kingsley was a great benefit to 
me, and added much to the happiness of my life. His work, 
too. in Chester was so signally useful that a high value will 
be set here upon this record of the time he spent amongst 
us.” 

—The recent death of the venerable Henry Smith, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology 
in Lane Seminary, has solved a problem which, for some time, 
had troubled the management of that institution. The 
McCune controversy produced an unbappy condition of 
affairs which affected the finances of the seminary, and it 
had been determined that Dr. Smith’s chair should be va- 
cated. Now his work will be divided among the other pro- 
fessors. 

—New England Congregational Church, Chicago. the Rev. 
Arthur Little, pastor, makes a handsome financial showing 
for the past year for a society of 500 members in bard times. 
Ir bas paid on debt $17,800, and has but $16,000 unpaid. It has 
given $3,500 to the Chicago Theological Seminary; small 
charities, $2,500; missions, $8,000; current expenses, about 
$6,500, including Sunday-school costs; altogether, $38,400, or 
about $77 per member. The members are happy and the 
pastor willing to stay. 

—The Rey. Chas. A. Hayden, late pastor of the Mt. Auburn 
Baptist Church, Cincinnati, has become a candidate for orders 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. Mr. Hayden left the 
Baptist communion because of a want of harmony between 
his convictions and the requirements of the church of which 
he was the pastor. In this he is but following in the footsteps 
of the Rev. Mr. Mellish, late editor of the ** Journal and Mes- 
senger,’ who was received into the ranks of the Episcopal 
ministry some time ago. Both these gentlemen are men of 
marked ability and higt character, a decided loss to the Bap- 
tists and a gain to the Episcopalians. 

—Mr. Pentecost, who has recently entered upon evangelis- 
tic work in Chicago, stepped into an entanglement on “ the 
woman question” about the middle of the week. He was 
given the conduct of the daily noon prayer meeting in Far- 
well Hall. In the course of the meeting an excellent Chris- 
tian woman, well gifted in prayer, rose and took part. As 
she closed, Mr. Pentecost requested that ** women should 
hold their own separate prayer meetings, and not pray in 
Farwell Hall.” His course has aroused too much opposition 
to justify any expectation of a Pentecostal blessing from his 
preaching, though he put bis :equest on the ground that 
women could not make themselves heard. 

~The Rev. J. W. Custis last week resigned the pastorate of 
the Michigan Avenue Baptist Church, in Chicago, on account 
of its debt and to leave it free to combine with others in like 
tribulation. And the Rev. Dr. Edward Sullivan at the same 
time announced to Trinity Episcopal Church his speedy re- 
tirement, alleging the $50,000 debt as a stimulating cause. 
Referring to these facts in a noonday meeting at Farwell 
Hall, Mr. Pentecost, the evangelistic guest of that city, char- 
acterized the trouble as “ ecclesiastical pride in the erection 
of splendid edifices; the building of many churches for 
which there is no need.”” And Dr. Goodyjn, of the First 
Congregational Church, arose and declared indifference was 
the great sin of Chicago churches, and that he was glad ot 
these debts and resignations as a possible cure 
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PRESS COMMENTS. 


[Chester Valley ** Union,” Coatesville, Pa.] 

THE CHRISTIAN Union.—In another col- 
umn will be found the advertisement of the 
Christian Union. This paper has found a 
place on our table every week during the 
past year and has been a welcome ex- 
change. In our advertisement will be seen 
how highly esteemed the paper is by emi- 
nent theological, military and _ political 
men. 

In all its departments the paper is man- 
aged with marked ability. The sermons of 
Henry Ward Beecher are as pcetic, bold 
and masterly efforts of thought as they 
were when the papers first began to print 
his sermons every week. 

{** Republican,”’ Lyons, N. Y | 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, which begins a 
new volume in January, is offering unusual 
attractions to subscribers for the new year 
—among" them a sermon each week by Mr. 
Beecher, a tale of the Revolution entitled 
‘““The Little Belle of Bloomingdale,’ and a 
series of capital letters from able writers in 
Europe. Terms $3 a year. See advertise- 
ment. 

(‘“*Courier,”’ St. Stephen, N. B.] 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION is one a the few 
papers we read from beginning to end. It 
is always able and never dull. The weekly 
sermon by Mr. Beecher is a great enrich- 
ment of its columns. It is complete in allits 
departments—the farm, th household, the 
young folks being all especially cared for, 
while science and art receive special prom- 
inence. The only weakness we can see in 
the Christian Union is the absurdities it puts 
forth when attempting to deal with English 
and Canadian politics, the articles on which 
we suppose must be written by some ’pren- 


tice hand. 





Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 





No. 1. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr..D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry ard 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what are a layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No.8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. C. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”). THE PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 

No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregativnal State Conference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 15 
cents. 

No. 11. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 32mo pamphlet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Kecreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell (1k Marvel))* H. 
H.,” “ Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 


No. 12. Ti e Army of the Republic. 
Its Bervices and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springfield, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 

Sent postpai : on receipt of price. 


ea” Any two of the 165 cent Pamphlets for 25 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
7 PARK PLAOR, NEW YORE. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DODD, MEAD &COMPANY 


HAVE NOW READY; 








Memoir of George David Cummins 


FIRST BISHOP OF THE REFORMED EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH. By his Wife. One ele- 
gant volume, small &8vo. Illustrated wish 
two portraits, engraved by Ritchie, wood- 
cuts, etc. Price, 2.50. 

This most important volume reveals the 
inner history of the rise and progress of the 
movement which resulted in establishing the 
Reformed Episcopal Church. 


SIGNING THE CONTRACT, 
AND WHAT IT COST. A Novel. By MARTHA 

FINLEY, autbor of the “Elsie Books,’ 

“Wanted a Pedigree,” etc. 1 vol., large 

12mo, price, $1. 

The announcement of a New Novel from the 
pen of this popular writer of juvenile books 
will be received with interest. Nearly 50,000 
volumes of her Elsie Books have been sold. 


*,* In ale waters ofa large sale this volume 
will be made uniform in rize and price with D., 
M. & Co.'s Series of ONE DOLLAR NOVELS. No 
new copyrighted book has been recently pub- 
lished at 80 fow a price 


III, 
Also in the series of ONE DOLLAR NOVELS. 


THE MAID OF STRALSUND. 
A STORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

By J. B. De LIEFDE, author of * The Beg- 
gars,” etc. Large12mo. Price $1. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 

Through a Needle’s Eye. By 

Stretton. 
Bede’s Charity. 


Hester Morley’s Promise. By Hesba 
St-etton. 


Wanted a Pedigree. By Martha Finley. 
A York and a Lancaster Hose. By 
Annie Keary. 


Handsomely bound in uniform style. 
$t per volume. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


Gospel Hymns No. 3 


—i§ A— 


PRONOUNCED SUCCESS! 


Gospel Hymns No. 1 and No. 2 
Have been used with great acceptance in 
the Sunday Schools. as well asin Gospel 
eetings, Devotional Meetings an 
Temperance Meetings all over the land. 


Gospel Hymns No. 3 


Is full of New and Inspiring Songs, and will 
prove a worthy su omont to 
No. land Ko. 3 


SERVICE OF SACRED SONG. 


Booksellers throughout the United States sel! 
the GOSPEL HyMNs. If you cannot get them in 
your neighborhood, send at once to either of the 
publishers. 

Price Music Edition. 30 per 100; 35cents 
y Mail. Words Only a 85 
per 100; 6 cine ail. 


John Church & Co | Biglow & Main, 


Cincinnati. E. 9th St., New York 


The International Review 


JANUARY, 1879. 


Hesba 


By Hesba Stretton, 


Price 


























CONTENTS : 


FRUSTRATION. (A Poem.) By EpDGAR 
FAWCETT. 
SUFFRAGE, A BIRTHRIGHT. By Hon. 


GEORGE W. JULIAN. 
THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF FRANCE, 
By ALFRED TALANDIER, Deputy of the 


Seine, France. 

THE AMERICAN EXPORT TRADE. By F. 
H. MorRsg, late U. S. Consul-General at 
London. 

MORALITY IN FRANCE 
PRESSENSE, of Paris. 

a Re THE EAST. 1. By 


ndon. 

IN CONFLICT WITH SCIENCE. 
of Mr. Tyndall, 
CHANIC. 

THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 

RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. By GroRGE 
BARNETT SMITH, London. 


By EDMOND DE 
KARL 


A review 
by AN AMERICAN ME- 





Price by mail, postpaid, 50c. Per Ann., $5. 





This Review wiil hereafter be publishe? month- 
ly. For sale by all newsdealers and booksellers. 
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The Sunday-School. 


KEEPING THE SABBATH. 
February 9 Neh. xiii., 15-22. 
** Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy.”’—Ex. xx., &. 


I URING the twelve years which followed the 





events narrated in the last chapter, Nehemiah 
and Ezra were associated in the work of reforming 
and up-building Jerusalem. What were the special 
results of this reform we have no means of knowing; 
for the only records of Nehemiah’s twelve years’ 
government relate to the provision made for the 
priests and singers and Levites, and the separation of 
the Ammonites and Moabites from the congregation, 
according to the sentence pronounced on them by 
Moses; another indication of the reconstruction of 
the church of Jehovah. 

But in the year 433 B. c., that is, the thirty-second 
year of Artaxerxes, Nehemiah returned to the Persian 
eourt. How long he remained there we have no 
meaus of knowing. * After the end of days” is the 
only note of the time; but the phrase, ‘All this time,” 
as wellas the extent of the abuses which grew into 
existence during his absence, would seem to imply a 
considerable interval, variously estimated to be from 
tive to ten years. He finally obtained the permission 
of the king to go and visit Jerusalem again, in order 
to reform the abuses which had grown up through 
the weakvess of the high priest Eliashib and the ra- 
pacity of the nobles and princes. Eliashib had not 
only yielded to the claims of Tobiah, which Nehemiah 
had so firmly resisted, while his grandson bad mar- 
ried a daughter of the other adversary, Sauballat, but 
he had also prepared for Tobiah a large chamber in 
the court vf the Temple. This chamber had been 
used as a storehouse for the sacred vessels, the meat- 
offerings, the frankincense, and the tithes of corn, 
wine, and oil for the Levites, all of which had been 
removed to make room for the furniture of Tobiah. 
Nehemiah ¢leared out the furniture, and caused the 
chambers of the temple to be purified and restored to 
their uses. The Levites, defrauded of their tithes, had 
betaken themselves to the hevitical cities so that the 
Temple was deserted. Nehemiah gathered them to- 
gether again, compelled the rulers to do them justice, 
the people to bring the tithes, and appointed faithful 
treasurers. But that which aroused his greatest in- 
dignation was the profanation and violation of the 
Sabbath. In the Jewish laws the utmost stress was laid 
on the scrupulous observance of the law of the Sab- 
bath. By this law, and the specific scatutes which 
accompanied it, and afforded a divine and authorita- 
tive interpretation of it, every kind of secular labor 
was forbidden upon one day in seven. Nv fire could be 
kindled, no food gathered, no commerce carried on, no 
burdens borne, none of the ordinary secular industries 
of life maintained. To these regulations the prophets 
repeatedly pointed the careless people; a disregard of 
the day was accounted a sign of national decay and a 
precursor of Divine punishment. But the Sabbath 
was no season of gloom or sadness or rigorous re- 
straipt. The pious Jew welcomed its return with joy 
and gladness, and gave utterance to his emotions not 
only in songs of praise in the sanctuary but also in 
festal scenes at home; Nehemiah himself dissuaded 
the people from their tears and commanded them to 
keep it asa day of joyous feasting. The Jewish Sab- 
bath was far more joyous, liberal and free from 
asceticism than the Puritanical Sabbath which was so 
zealously observed by the Pilgrim Fathers. It is 
eurious and instructive to note the wide difference 
between the day instituted by the law of Moses and 
the Sabbath of the Pharisees, who converted every 
precept of the law into a burden by their literal and 
ceremonial spirit. One need look no further than the 
Talmud to see what sort of a Sabbath it was which 
Christ undertock by his teachings to redeem, not 
from the desecration of forgetfulness, but from that 
of a petty and puerile ceremonialism. One could not 
walk upon the grass, because it would be bruised, 
which would be a kind of threshing; nor, if he fed his 
ebickens, suffer auy corn to lie upon the ground, 
lest a kernel should germinate, which would be a 
kind of sowing. And from Moses’: command to the 
encamped Israelites, ** Let uo man go out of his place 
on the seventh day,’’ because, despite the divine com- 
mand, they had gone forth from the camp to gather 
manna, Dostheus drew the sage conciusion that a Jew 
must not move between sunrise and sunset, and 
established a sect whose observauce of the Sabbath 
consisted in the retaining for the day whatever pos- 
ture tbe observer happened to be in at the msing of 
the sun. 

Nehemiah, on his return to Jerusalem, found, in 
common with other abuses which he overturned, that 
a disregard of those laws of the Sabbath which Moses 
had so emphatically euforced had sprung up among 
the people. In the cities of Judah wine-presses were 
troddeu on the holy day, aud the gates of Jerusalem 
were crowded with Tyrian and other merchants, who 
carried in the supplies of luxury which a great city 
always demauds. It was asif the stores and factories 
of New York or Boston were kept open for public 
transactions and business on Sunday as on any other 
day of the week. For in eastern cities, in those days, 
as now, the places of business and public marts were 
in the courts near the gates of the city, to which 
«ods were brought for sale by traveling merchants. 
Nebemiah had the city gates shut from dusk of the 





day before until the end of the Sabbath, and kept 
them guarded by his own servants. At first the mer- 
chants pitched their tents around the wall, but Nehe- 
miah threatened them with arrest and punishment, 
and the Sabbath trading was abolished 

Nehemiah’s narrative of these reforms is inter- 
spersed with the frequent appeal, *‘ Remember me, O 
my God, for good, and spare me according to the 
greatness of thy mercy; wipe not out my good deeds 
that I have done for the house of my God, and for the 
observances thereof.” His prayer has been answered 
ever since in the preservation of his book as a part of 
the Holy Scripture: the record of pure religious zeal, 
tempered with that prudence which is one of the 
highest duties of a governor. of unbending fidelity and 
self-denying liberality, all for the glory of God. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

The one lesson in this historical episode is the value 
of the Sabbath as a day of sacred rest, and especially : 

(1) The duty of abstaining from ordinary secular 
toil. 

(2) The consequence of disregarding the day; evil 
upon individual and community, illustrated not less 
by modern than by ancient history. Even Parisians 
are beginning to agitate for a quiet Sunday, recogniz- 
ing the violation of the law of Sabbatical rest_as one 
of the causes of the many misfortunes that have 
fallen upon the city. 

(3) The right of government to compel the cessation 
of public traffic as a protection to the community in 
its restful enjoyment of the day. 

(4) The religious observance of the day unto God; 
not by compulsion of law, but by the glad service of 
worshipers. 


_ Che Housebalo. 


LIONS IN THE WAY. 

54" young housekeepers, and, indeed, some 
~ who have had years of experience, shrink in 
alarm at the thought of attempting to manufacture 
certain dishes, because they have an erroneous tapcy 
that none but “experts” can succeed. On account 
of this fancy many articles are seldom used, except at 
stylish parties, or in fashionable houses, where none 
but professed cooks are supposed able to find a posi- 
tion. This is a great mistake. If one will try the 
experiment two or three times, it will soon be seen 
that there are no “lions in the way”; that the great 
mystery supposed to be wrapped about the correct 
combination of these articles, if one would secure a 
satisfactory result, is alla myth. Ounce tried, and the 
directions strictly followed, many dishes will become 
common property that are now held in reserve for 
grand oceasions. After some few trials, good judg- 
ment and sound seuse will teach the housekeeper how 
to modify the directions, so that the article may not 
be too rich, or too highly seasoned. 

When a young housekeéper has learned that she can 
herself make anything for her table that she chooses, 
aud that after a few experiments the work will be 
found so simple that many delicacies can be kept on 
hand with little trouble, which will help to embellish 
the table when caught by unexpected company. or, 
better still, give it an air of true elegance and refine- 
ment for the pleasure of the home circle, she has then 
secured independent and firm foundations in her de- 
partment for the remainder of her life. She has 
placed herself above all fear from any unlooked-for 
contingencies. 

There are various articles of food that cannot be 
explained to an inexperienced hand without a more 
elaborate description—more minute rules and details 
—than would be at all necessary for one thoroughly 
initiated. To make the whole process plainly under- 
stood by the beginner, it is not so important, in many 
cases, to be elaborate us it is to be minute, and that 
necessitates many words. In these cases the pupil is 
frightened at the length of the explanation before she 
has taken time to ascertain what the words imply. 
“Ob! one, two, two and a half pages just to give a re- 
ceipt! I’m certain | should never dare attempt to 
make that. I never could succeed!” If, instead of 
being so easily discouraged, the young lady had read 
the two pages through, she might have found that all 
those words were not the receipt, but simply an ex- 
planation of the reasons for the rules to be given. 
Nothing can be well done if one does not clearly know 
the reasons for doing it in a certain way. 

Many suppose that boning a turkey is one of the 
most elaborate and difficult things to do that is ever set 
before our guests. On the contrary, although it inust 
take longer to prepare it properly than it would to roast 
or boil it, the whole work issimple. Ounce done, a boned 
turkey is an economical dish for a relish or when au 
unexpected or hasty lunch or tea must be prepared. 
Of course auy dish of that kind may be made expen- 
sive, but it is better, even Without looking at it from 
an economical poiut of view, to be simply prepared. 

A boned turkey bought at the confectioner’s tor a 
party will cost from ten to twelve doliars. Now, ole 
can be prepaved at hume for five dollars, which after 
a little practice will be just as good aud in many 
things bette” than avy that can be bough fur double 
the price. Those in which truffles are lavishly served 
will of course cost more, whether made at tome or 
bought at the shop. 

Just so with many other fancy articles which can Le 
made just as well at home, and often much better, and 








thus be no more expensive than many things in com- 
mon, every-day use. No cream-cakes that were ever 
purchased at baker’s or confectioner’s were half so 
nice as a good, sensible housewife can make herself. 
The best Charlotte Russe we ever tasted has been 
bome made; and the same is true of ice creams. With 
good milk from one’s own cow no housekeeper need 
be obliged to depend on the baker or confectioner for 
these luxuries. Next to one’s own cow is the comfort 
of feeling sure that the milk is bought from an honest 
mau not in partnership with the pump on thecorner. 
Then one can still be sure of pure, unadulterated 
cream cakes, Charlotte Russe, ice cream and any 
nicety requiring good milk and cream of a much 
more satisfactory character than any which is bought. 

We have been led to these few remarks by the nu- 
merous letters which are filled with many requests 
that we would inform them if these so-called luxuries 
could not be simplified so as to be made at home. 
We doubt if any of our readers will after a few trials 
find any mystery or any great trouble in preparing 
them. We subjoin some simple, easy directions for 
preparing 

A BONED TURKEY. 

Choose a fat turkey—a hen turkey is thought best— 
not too tender or theskin will tear easily; and to pre- 
vent that the bird should be dry picked, not scalded. 
Usually the legs and wings are cut off, because to keep 
them on and bone them takes more time than they 
are woith, unless the turkey is designed for an espe- 
cially grand occasion or one has a French cook in the 
house who takes pleasure in the work. Witha thin, 
narrow and very sharp knife, sucb as are made ex- 
pressly for boning, cut the skin down the back; then 
with the aid of this knife and careful fingers, little by 
little separate the skin from the meat if possible and 
remove the skin whole. After a little practice one 
can acquire skill sufficieut to pass the knife between 
the skin and the body and take out the carcase whole. 
That is, however, of very little importance, as the 
meat must all be cut up after it is removed; but 
keep the breasts as unbroken as possible. 

Chop a pound of lean veal and two slices of thick, 
sweet, salt pork (about one quarter of a pound), add- 
ing to it all the available bits of the turkey except 
the breast. Season with salt, very little savory and 
chopped parsley, a little ground cloves, mace and 
cayenne pepper. Only a little of each of these sea- 
sonings should be used. When all this is finely 
chopped add an equal quantity of sausage meat, and 
cut three boiled sheep tongues or pickled tongues 
into small pieces about the size of a chestnut, let them 
lie a short time in vinegar, or while the other in- 
gredients are being made ready. The giblets have, 
of course, been boiling while the turkey was being 
prepared. When ready cut them also in small pieces 
together with a thick slice of ham and another slice 
of pork. Season as above directed, and add a pound 
of truffles if you choose. They are an addition that 
is much relished by many, but are expensive and not 
really necessary to secure an excellent boned turkey. 
Keep the giblets, etc., separate from the first mass of 
chopped meat. 

When all is ready lay the turkey’s skin on the 
molding board and spread over it part of the chopped 
turkey, veal, ete., then place part of the breast cut 
in strips, then half the giblets and purk, and over all 
the remainder of the first preparation of force meat. 
Having the inside all arranged, begin at one side and 
roll it tightly into along roll; then sew up the skin 
and wrap it ina towel us closely as possible. Tie the 
ends very tight, and tie it also twice in the middle to 
keep it in shape; then boil it in broth or stock four 
or five hours, adding all the bones and bits of meat 
left over. When first put into the kettle to boil it 
will sink to the bottom, but rise and float when done. 
it should be kept constantly covered with the stock, 
and at no time allowed to boil hard. Leave the turkey 
when done in the stock till half cold, then take it out 
and put intoa large bowl or form. Lay ona seven 
pound weight, and leave it under pressure twenty- 
four hours, or till thoroughly cold aud hardened all 
through. Then take off the towel and place it for a 
few minutes in the oven, leaving the door open, only 
long euough to melt or soften the fat that may have 
come to the outside by reason of the pressure. When 
it is melted wipe it dry with a clean towel. To look 
well it should be oval in shape, rounded at the ends; 
as near the size and shape of a well trussed turkey as 
possible. 

This is a convenient dish to have in the house, and 
except that it must be, perforce, a long job it is not a 
hard or troublesome one, after a few trials. Where 
one wishes to secure a close resemblance to the turkey 
In preparing it for some extra occasion the legs and 
Wings, being the most difficult to skin, are left on; or 
by loosening the joint and shtting the wings and legs 
down on the inside, the boves can all be removed, the 
wings and legs stuffed with force meat, in shape, and 
tied or skewered into the proper positions. But this 
is no great addition to the looks and isa much more 
troublesome operation than any part of the work. It 
the legs and wings, therefore, are cut off and put into 


| the stock to boil with the turkey all the substance or 


richness of these parts is secured, and this liquor or 
stuck, after the turkey is taken out and put under 
pressure, (an be reduced full half, then clarified and 
set to cool till it becomes a clear jelly. When cold, re- 
move every particle of fat from the jelly, warm it 
again, just enough to liquefy it, and when the boned 
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turkey is removed from the pressure, this can be 
poured around it, set to cool, and the turkey will be 
embedded in a beautiful jelly which can be orna- 
mented and made elegant in appearance with very 
little trouble, or the jelly can be used to ornament 
any other meat that one wishes to decorate. 

There are many things that can be boned and pre- 
pared in the same manner: capon, duck, goose, hare, 
lamb, sucking pig, partridge, veal, venison, ete., aud 
everything boned and thus prepared, whether orna- 
mented or plain, is called a galantine, or meat freed 
from bones, tied up in a cloth and boiled, and served 
cold. When hares, rabbits and sucking pigs are made 
into galantines the heads must not be boned, but left 
on, and kept in as natural a state as possible. 

There are various additions that can be made into 
galantines of every kind, according as fancy dictates, 
and there is no end to the variety of things that can 
be used for the dressing. Hard-boiled eggs, oysters, 
blanched sweet almonds, chestnuts, veal, pistachio- 
nuts, garlic, bay leaves, lemon juice and rind, chopped 
pickles, anchovies, etc.—any or all of these may be 
judiciously used to great advantage, as one feels in- 
clined. 

A galantine of any kind, if carefully made, is a 
handsome and very convenient dish for any enter- 
tainment. They can be ‘“ glazed ’’—that is, the stock 
can be boiled down till reduced to a jelly, and while 
yet warm the meat washed over with it (put it on 
with a brush) and dried in a warm oven; or, instead 
of glazing, it may be sprinkled over with bread- 
crumbs afler the jelly has been applied, and slightly 
and quickly browned. 

Odd bits of meat or game can be very economically 
used fora galantive; and for the skin in which to roll 
it,a thin rind of salt pork, soaked several hours in 
tepid water to make it pliable, will answer as well. 
Such scraps made into galantines are more economi- 
cal and palatable than if made into stews or hashes 
If the meat has been cooked it should be well moist- 
ened with rich stock, or it will be tough and iudigest- 
ible. 


Wittle Helle of Hloomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE “DUCHESS OF GORDON,” 

N the meantime the gradual progress of the revo- 

lution had been deeply agitating all classes of 
society in New York, and had given rise to many 
scenes of excitement. The people were for a time 
greatly divided; the rich and the fashionable, as 
usual, were conservative, and took sides with power 
The middle and lower classes, who were all earnest 
for resistance, were greatly exasperated against these 
“Tories,” and were gradually gaining strength to 
overthrow and destroy them. 

There were several British men-of-war in the har- 
bor, the commanders of which were in constant com. 
munication with the authorities on shore, and through 
them with the people of wealth and fashion who re- 
mained loyal to the English government, and who 
were on that account fast becoming very obnoxious 
to the mass of the people. These loyalists lived in a 
constant state of apprehension and anxiety. They 
were unwilliug to leave the city, for they hoped still 
that the government would yet be victorious, and the 
rebellion be put down, when all would go on well 
with them. Then, besides, the abandonment of their 
business and of their homes would be attended with 
great loss of property, and make them fugitives and 
exiles. Still they lived in constant expectation of 
being compelled to do this, and the ships of war were 
ready to receive them whenever the urgency of the 
danger should become so great as to compel them to 
take such a refuge. 

The British governor of the province very soon 
came to the conclusion that it was not safe for him to 
remain on land, and he retired on board one of the 
ships in the Fall of the year (it was the year 1775). He 
took his council with him, and endeavored to carry 
on his government from on board the ship, making 
his cabin his council chamber, and issuing warrants 
and proclamatious thence, as he had done before from 
his executive mansion on land. 

These proceedings were, however, in fact but little 
more than empty formalities, for the government of 
the province soon really fell entirely into the hands of 
the revolutionary party. There were many contests 
for the possession of power in the city during the 
winter, and many serious disturbances occurred 
which kept the people in a continual state of agita- 
tion. Colonel Montcalm and his family felt a great 
deal of uneasiness and apprehension. The Colonel was 
extremely unwilling to abandon his beautiful home at 
Bloomingdale as lung as any hope whatever remained 
that the rebellion might be suppressed and the coun- 
try again become a safe and quiet place of residence 
for him. He kept up, however, a constant inter- 
course with the captains of the ships; and had secret 
arrangements made for seeking refuge on board one 
of them at a moment’s warning. A boat from the 
** Duchess of Gordon,” the ship on board of which the 
governor had established bis quarters, often came to 
Bloomingdale with two or three officers on board, and 
the ‘ Little Belle’ not unfrequently took a party from 





the house to pay a visit on board the ship. Every 
precaution was taken to make these communications 
as secret as possible. The boats thut came from the 
man-of-war came at night and returned before morn- 
ing; and the “Little Belle,’’” whenever she was em- 
ployed to convey a party down to the ship, always 
took a very circuitous course among the islands and 
about the harbor, in going and coming, and seemed 
intent on endeavoring to make it appear to all who 
should observe that she approached the ship at all 
that her visit to it was not premeditated, but only a 
chance incident in a cruise about the harbor of a 
pleasure boat taking out a party for a sail. 

Maria often went with her father on these visits to 
the * Duchess of Gordon.” Mary was surprised at the 
fearlessness Which she displayed in these excursions, 
for they were often made in hazy or rainy weather, 
and sometimes whev the navigation was not a little 
obstructed with ice. Mary Grayson was not at all 
inclined to joip these parties. Her sympathies and 
feelings were rather on the side of the people of the 
province and against the government party, and she 
felt that she was placing herself in a false position by 
auything which tended to promote this sort ef social 
intimacy with persons whom she was gradually com- 
ing to consider more and more decidedly as the ene- 
mies of her country. 

At first Maria was very earnest that Mary should 
be with her whenever she went on board the ships, 
or when the officers came to visit the family at 
Bloomingdale. Among these officers the one who 
was the most frequent guest at the Colonel’s house 
was Lieutenant Tryon. He was an agreeable young 
man, eutertaining in his conversation, and with a 
dashing, off-band manner which made a great im- 
pression in society; at least it seemed to make a 
great impression on Maria. 

‘Fora plain and sensible sort of man,” said she, “I 
used to think nobody could be more agreeable than 
Edward Cameron; but in point of elegance and style 
there is no comparison between him and Lievtenant 
Tryon,” 

Mary Grayson did not express any open dissent 
from this opinion, but her own secret sentiments 
toward Mr. Tryon were those of strong aversion. 
His manners to her seemed flippant and trifling, and 
she could not endure the arrogant tone with which he 
spoke of the provincials, aud of the certainty and se- 
verity of the chastisement which, as he said, most 
assuredly awaited them. 

This was the state of things when Mrs. Morgan died. 
The grief which it was natural that Mary should feel 
at the death of her aunt was a good reason why she 
should seclude herself, in some degree, for a time 
from much intercourse with others. Maria seemed 
ready to assent to this, partly from a fellow feeling 
with Mary in her sorrows, and partly perhaps from a 
secret feeling that Mary could not have much sym- 
pathy with her in the new attachments which she 
was forming. 

The consequence of all this was that Maria’s atten- 
tion became every week more and more engrossed by 
her new acquaintances and the various excursions, 
visits and plans to which her intercourse with them 
gave rise, while Mary withdrew in great measure 
from her former intimacy with her friend, and spent 
agreat deal of time in her own room, thinking sor- 
rowfully of the past, and looking forward anxiously 
to the future. 

“If things go on much farther as they are now 
tending,” she said to herself, with a sigh, “ the Colonel 
and his family will retire to the ship, and then what 
will become of me? They will not wish to take me 
with them, and Icou!d not go with them even if they 
were to wish to take me. 

** However,” she added, after a short pause, ‘I will 
not make myself unhappy with these useless fore 
bodings. I have only to do my duty faithfully day 
by day, and God will take care of me, as he always 
has done. How impossible it .is for me to see what 
is before me! And therefore how foolish it is to yield 
to these fears, especially when it is so plain that I have 
nothing to do but to wait quietly and see how things 
will end.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
NEWS. 

ONE morning late in February when the air was 
calm and the sky serene, and Mary had been walking 
an hour along the river bank enjoying the baimy air 
and the warm sunshine, which seemed to foretell the 
coming of spring, and was now returning towarG the 
house, she saw Maria coming to meet her with a coun- 
tenance full of animation. When she saw Mary she 
beckoned to her, but stiil continued to advance to- 
ward her. As soon as she came near she accosted her 
eagerly, saying : 

“Mary! Mary! Come—I want to see you. I have 
a great deal of news to tell you. Come with me.” 

So saying, she put her arm around Mary’s waist, and 
turning with her began to walk back toward the 
house. 

*Mary.”’ said she, “ who do you think has been 
here ?” 

Mary's heart began to beat. Her first thought was 
of Cameron. 

«Tell me,” said she. 

* One of your old friends.” 

* Who ?” said Mary. 

“Mr. Gormly.” 

** Ah! Indeed!” said Mary. 





‘* Of course you will pretend to be very indifferent 
aud unconcerned,” said Maria. ‘* You are not so con- 
fiding with me as I always have been with you.” 

“Ah, Maria!” said Mary. She could not say any 
thing more, for she felt that Maria’s remark was per- 
fectly true, though not in the sense that Maria in 
tended, 

“Did he inquire for me?” asked Mary, after a mo- 
menut’s pause. 

“Yes; he inquired how you were, aud he said he 
should come again in a day or two, and that then he 
should wish to see you on some business. But to-day 
bis business was with father.” 

“Indeed!” said Mary. ‘“‘I did not know that he 

yas converned with any business of your father’s.”’ 

* Neither did 1,” said Maria. * And Ido not know 
what the business was. But he talked with father an 
hour in the library, and when he went away father 
went to the door with him and parted with him ina 
very friendly manner. [| should have thought that 
they were talking about you, were it not that when 
father went back into the library, after Mr. Gormly 
went away, he looked very serious. Indeed, he looked 
anxious, and [am sure that what they had been talk- 
ing about was something very important.” 

“It could not have been about me,” said Mary. 

By this time the girls had reached the house. They 
were followed by Diver, the large black and noble- 
looking Newfoundland deg, that belonged to the 
Colonel, or rather to the Colonel's house at Blooming- 
dale, and always accompanied Mary in all her walks. 
When they reached the house all three entered to 
gether and Maria drew Mary to the door of her own 
room. 

‘Come in with me,” said she. “I have some more 
news to tell you.” 

So she opened the door for Mary to goin. Diver 
undertook to follow. 

**No, Diver,” said Maria, sternly. 
in.” 

Diver paid no attention to this order, but walked in 
and took his stand near Mary, looking up to her with 
a dignified expression of countenance. 

*“*Go out, Diver!”’ said Maria, sternly. 

Diver looke1 at her a moment, and then turned his 
face again toward Mary. 

* Yes, Diver, go,” said Mary 

Diver immediately went out through the open door, 
and, stationing himself outside, took the position 
there of a sentinel on guard, and awa ted the conclu- 
sion of the interview. 

Maria shut the door, and then led Mary to a sofa, 

“Mary,” said she, “[ have some more news to tell 
you. Father has had a letter to-day from Mr. Cam- 
eron.” 

Maria had now for some weeks ceased to call Mr. 
Cameron Edward, and during the same period she 
had gradually fallen into the habit, as Mary had ob- 
served, of calling Lieutenant Tryon by bis Christian 
ngme, George. *° 

On hearing that a letter had been received from 
Mr. Cameron Mary's heart began to beat again, and 
she was obliged to keep silence in order ‘0 conceal her 
emotion. 

* However,” said Maria, ‘‘we have done with him, 
and he has done with us, as I suppose. forever. He 
has gone into the service of the rebels.”’ 

‘Has he?” said Mary. 

“Yes,” replied Maria; ‘only think of it! He is up 
the river somewhere making fortifications. He wrote 
to father, he said, in order to inquire after the family, 
and also to ask if he could be of any service in any 
way. Father has answered his letter; but I don’t 
know what he said. Of course, we don’t need any 
assistance from him now, We are under better pro- 
tection than any he could give us. 

“Oh! and there’s another thing,” added Maria, 
after a short pause—* he is very rich.”’ 

* Rich!” exclaimed Mary. 

“Yes,” replied Maria. *‘ He said in his letter that 
he had inherited a large fortune from a relative in 
England.” 

** Indeed!” said Mary. 

“Yes,” said Maria; ‘‘and lam sure that Iam glad 
for his sake. I like Mr. Cameron very much indeed, 
though, as father says, it is a great pity that he has 
been so led away. Designing men have taken advan- 
tuge of the generosity of his disposition, and have 
contrived to draw him over to the wrong side. But 
for myself,” added Maria, “I don’t care so much 
about it as I once should, for—I—in fact, I may as 
well tell you now, Mary dear, as ui any time, [ am 
engaged to Lieutenant Tryon.” 

Mary felt no surprise at hearing this, and she did 
not pretend to feelany. She offered Maria her con- 
gratulations, and after some further conversation, 
which she coutinued long enongh to avoid any ap- 
pearance of abruptness in closing it, she took her 
leave. 


‘You can’t go 


CHAPTER XXI. 
DIVER. 

THERE seemed to be room in Diver’s heart for three 
objects of strong regard. Beyond this small circle, he 
appeared to look apon all created things with an im- 
passable and sublime indifference. These three ob- 
jects were Colonel Montcalm, Mary, and the “ Little 
Belle.” The sentiments, however, which he enter- 
tained toward each were of an entirely different de- 
scription. For the colonel it seemed to bea feeling 
of profound respect, for Mary one of warm affection, 
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and for the ‘‘ Little Belle ’ a sense of trust and respon- 
sibility of a very weighty character. 

When he did not spend the night on board the boat, 
he was to be found in the hall at the door of Mary’s 
chamber. Whenever Mary was in any degree unwell, 
or whenever he perceived the least tinge of sorrow or 
sadness upon her countenance, he would express a 
very obvious sympathy and concern for her, and on 
some occasions he would never leave her. He would 
follow her to her room at night, taking his place out- 
side her door, and remaining till morning at his post, 
on the watch, apparently, all the night long, and 
listening to every sound that he heard within. 

On the occasion of Mary’s conversation with Maria, 
recorded in the last chapter, Diver seemed to feel 
that some heavy care or sorrow was weighing upon 
her mind. He was, no doubt, confirmed in this opin- 
ion by the expression which her countenance wore 
when she came out of the room. 

‘* Poor Diver!” said she. And she stooped down to 
pat his head. 

Diver, after receiving the caress, bounded away up 
the stairs, and waited for Mary at her own door. The 
moment that she opened the door, he pressed through 
into the room. He ran to the sofa and leaped upon 
it, leaving the end where Mary usually sat when she 
came into her room at such times unoceupied. As 
soon as Mary had thrown herself down upon this 
seat, he drew up toward her and placed his head 1p 
her lap. 

‘Poor Diver!” said she. ‘ You pity me, I know.” 

She sat in this position for some time, her hand 
caressing the silken hair of Diver’s head and ears, and 
her thoughts lost in a long and silent revery. ‘At 
last the results of her reflections clothed themselves 
in words, formed within but not audibly uttered. 

‘* Yes,” she said to herself, ‘‘ Maria has been very, 
very kind to me. I shall never forget her love, and 
never cease to be grateful for it. But I see clearly 
that our paths in life must separate now, and that 
they will go further and further away from each 
other as long as welive. She will leave America, 
and go I do not know where. I cannot go with her. I 
cannot stay here. What is to become of me?” 

Then, after another pause, she added: 

**T think that her engagement to Mr. Tryon sets me 
free. If [ could have only known this before I gave 

\dward my answer! Will it do for me to send word 

to him now that the objection is removed, and that 
now I can give him a different answer? Ah! how do 
I know but that his feelings have changed? And 
then, besides, he has become rich; and what would 
he tu. of meif I refused him when it appeared that 
there were only trials and privations to be shared 
with him, and am ready to accept him now that he 
has wealth and honors to offer me?” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
IN A STRAIT. 

In the mean time, as the spring had advanced, the 
excitement and commotion that pervaded the com- 
munity had been growing stronger and stronger, and 
at the time of Gormly’s return it was very evident 
that a crisis was rapidly approaching. The loyalists 
were greatly alarmed. Many of them were leaving 
the city and taking refuge at various places on Long 
Island, where they could be nearer the ships, or going 
into New Jersey, where the revolutionary spirit had 
net yet assumed so threatening a form. Colonel 
Montcalm was himself making preparations to leave 
Bloumingdale and retire with his family on board 
one of the ships—the “ Duchess of Gordonj” or the 
** Asia.” He was perplexed to know what disposition 
he should make of his property in the event of his 
retreat. To leave it unprotected would be to expose 
t to almost certain pillage and destruction; and 
what steps to take in order to preserve it, or to real- 
ze the value of it, he was very much perplexed to 
decide. It was while he was in this state of mind that 
Mr. Gormly called to see him, and had the interview 
with him on business that Maria had referred to. 

The busiuess which Gormly had with the Colonel 
was to inquire whether he would like to dispose ot 
his place, and what his terms of sale would be if a 
purchaser were to offer. 

“T am well aware, Colonel Montcalm,” said he, 
‘that this place is one of great value, and under other 
circumstances I should consider myself as taking an 
unpardonable liberty in suggesting the sale of it. 
But the state of the times is such as to derange a 
great many plans and to necessitate a great many 
changes, and I have accordingly acceded to the re- 
quest of one of my clients, who desires to purchase 
this place if you should have any intention of leaving 


it, to speak to you on the subject. If I take too great 


a liberty in doing so I trust you will consider the 
circumstances of the case as my apology.” 

The Colonel replied that no apology was required, 
and far from considering that Mr. Gormly had taken 
too great a liberty in suggesting such a negotiation 
he was pleased that he had done so. He said that he 
had been rapidly coming to the conclusion that it 
might be necessary for him to remove his family to 
some place of greater safety for them, and that it had 
been a subject of some embarrassment to him to de- 
termine what to do with his property in that event. 
{f a favorable opportunity to dispose of it should oc- 
cur, even at a price considerably beneath its value, it 
would greatly aid him, he said, in arranging his plans. 

So the negotiation was at once opened. It perhaps 





need hardly be said that the client thus referred to 
by Gormly was wholly an imaginary one, and that 
the whole plan was a ruse ou his part to gain access 
to the family in an open and direct manner through 
the Colonel himself, so as to avert for the present all 
suspicion in relation to his designs in respect to Mary. 

Iu the course of the fortnight following his first in- 
terview he called several times to make farther in- 
quiries and to suggest modifications iu the terms. He 
took occasion in these interviews to ingratiate himself 
as fully as possible into the Colonel's favor and into 
that of his wife. He was very deferential in his 
treatment of Maria. He saw Mary very seldom, and 
said very little to her. He perceived that though she 
entertained a high respect for him, and was very 
grateful for what she continued to call his past kind- 
ness, there was not the least reason to believe that he 
eould easily make any impression upon her heart. 
He therefore gave up all expectation of doing this, 
and regulated his intercourse with her on the prin- 
ciple of simply keeping her mind quiet and avoiding 
everything that could excite in her any feelings of 
suspicion or alarm. 

On the second or third visit, however, that he made 
to the Colonel’s he asked to see her for a few minutes. 
Mary came down to see him in the library. He opened 
the conversation by saying that he wished first to 
apologize to her for having left her so abruptly dur- 
ing the last sickness of her aunt. 

“The truth is,’ said he, ‘that I was summoned 
away on business of a very urgent character, though 
I expected at the time to 1eturn very soon. When I 
found, however, that I was likely to be detained some 
time, [ bad a strong impulse to return to New York 
for a few days at least, in order to see if I could not 
be of some service to you, through my knowledge of 
your aunt’s affairs. But I learned from my corre- 
spondent in New York that everything was very soon 
and very easily settled, by the assistance of Mr. 
Severance, your father’s agent, and yours also I be- 
lieve.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Mary, ‘‘he is mine, and everything 
was settled without any trouble.” 

“There was no will, I believe,” said Mr. Gormly. 

‘“*No, sir,” said Mary, ‘“‘no will was found.” 

“Tt was just as well that there was none,”’ said 
Gormly. “If there had been one it would probably 
have been in your hands.”’ 

“We thought it possible that aunt might bave made 
a will, and left it in your charge,” said Mary. 

“No,” said Gormly, ‘there was none in my charge. 
She talked sometimes about making a will, and once 
or twice I drew up a form and left it with ber in a 
state ready to be signed. I thought it possible that 
she might have executed one of these forms without 
my knowledge, but if she did so she must have kept 
charge of it herself, and perhaps afterward destroyed 
it. She knew my opinion that a will in such a case as 
hers was of very little consequence.” 

(To be continued.) 
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I saw de mote in my sister's eye, 
Can't saw de beam in mine; 
You'd better lef your sister's do’; 
Go keep your own do’ clean. 
x. Virginia Slave Song 
UNT MERCY wastruetoher word. It could not 
— have been longer than fifteen minutes before she 
came out of her room in noiseless dress and slippers. 
Her cap-strings were tucked away more carefully than 
ever, and not a thread was flying or fluttering about 
her. She had a writing tablet in her hand, and took 
down with grim fidelity father’s instructions in re- 
gard to the medicines. 

‘“Now, child,” she said to me, ‘“ you will have your 
hands full, if you attend to these children and help 
Bridget im the kitchen. I shall take Norah with me 
up stairs. Remember, thal you and the children are 
not to come above stairs until [ give you permission. 
Your father aud I are to be the messengers for the 
present.” 

What could I do but submit, although my heart 
was breaking? Indeed, I don’t know but I submitted 
because my heart was breaking. But, at any rate, 
wheu father said to me as she left the room, ‘* That is 
a good woman, Lizzie,’ I recognized the truth of his 
words, and felt how, in such an hour as this, there is 
a strength in goodness that nothing else possesses. 
After a while I coaxed father to take some rest, and I 
tried to put a little beart into the poor children when 
they came down by quiet songs and stories. It was 
singing songs with a heavy heart, and the day was the 
longest Lever spent. When at last, in the evening, 
the little things were safe in bed, and the house, oh, 
so quiet, my thoughts became almost unbearable. 
One echo that every now and then rang sharply in 
my ears was Katy’s plaintive little voice begging for a 
story, and then more piercing still was the refrain of 
one of mother’s songs: 

* Too late! too late !—ye cannot enter now.”’ 
How often had I asked her to sing it, and fancied I 
liked its melancholy strain! But now I had put my 





flugers in my ears,and walked up and down the room 
to try and drown the tones, and if evera girl of six- 
teen was near despair I think I was that dreadful 
evening, for father’s face had been growing graver 
and graver all day, and the doctor’s evening report 
had been worse thanany yet. When I went at last to 
my temporary bedroom near the children, I found a 
letter waiting forme. It wasin Aunt Jennie’s hand- 
writing, but even that fact did not arouse me to open 
it atonce. When [did so, however, I found it was in 
answer to one I had written her a few weeks ago, ask- 
ing what she meant about Aunt, Mercy. Aud this is 
what it said: 

“ And so you did not guess my riddle? Well, I must e’en 
explain it, then. In the first place, you must forgive your 
auntie if her meaning seems in the least degree harsh. I as- 
sure you, dear, I did not mean it so. But I feeb that I know 
you preity thoroughly, especially after our recent visit to- 
gether. I know Aunt Mercy pretty well, too—ber sturdy vir- 
tues and the painful little faults that hide those virtues. 
How sturdy her virtues are you will not be likely to realize 
till you are older than you are now, or have had opportunity 
to see her under such circumstances as try the stuff men and 
women are made of. How painful her faults are you see only 
too clearly, [am afraid. 

* But now, my dear little ‘Mercy Elizabeth,’ [come to my 
point. You have some of Aunt Mercy’s sturdy virtues. Be 
careful that you do not have also those little faults that bide 
the virtues. 

* Aunt Mercy was an elder sister; you are an elder sister, 
and elder sisters have-theirtemptations. But you are sixteen, 
and Aunt Mercy is seventy-six. And, if you are the girl I 
take you for, you may be *‘ Aunt Mercy,’ but you never wil 
be exactly our Aunt Mercy!” 

It was a very humble bead that hid itself in my pil- 
low that night. How fast the lessons were coming! 
Could I ever learn them? Yes, God helping me, I 
could and would! 

x. 

I never knew before what hard work it was to take 
care of children. Then, of all times, when my heart 
and mind were so full—almost to bursting—it was par- 
ticularly trying to have to exert myself so to 
amuse Johnme and Ruth. Bnt they would not 
let me sit still amoment to dwell on my grief, or even 
to think about the good resolutions which I believed 
I had at last heartily and honestly made. The weather 
was so bad that they could not go out, and of course 
they must aot play noisily in the house, so it required 
a good deal of ingenuity to keep them supplied with 
amusement, and I found if I left them, even mentally, 
for a moment, they were likely to get into mischief of 
some kind. The only way was just to forget myself 
entirely, troubles, aspirations and all, and give myself 
up to them. The little magicians would know in an 
instant if I was not wholly in sympathy with them 
in whatever was going on, or if | was half-hearted 
and listless in any request or command; and they 
were not going to obey any such command as that— 
no, indeed ! 

For instance, that next morning I had the greatest 
difficulty in getting Ruthie to come and be washed— 
not that she is usually averse to that operation. She 
certainly is not, for I find her splashing in the water 
almost every time I turn my back. But I hadn’t no- 
ticed how very much interested she was in counting 
her toes when [I spoke. I introduced the subject too 
abruptly, I suppose, and besides, I was thinking of 
other things myself—of Aunt Jennie’s letter, and of 
how I would surprise her the next time she came by 
exhibiting myself as the ideal elder sister. So my first 
summons had no effect whatever. 

““Come, Ruth,” I repeated. ‘‘Come right away! 
We shall be late to breakfast if you don’t hurry.” 

For I heard father coming down stairs, and longed 
to fly to him and know how things were in the sick- 
rooms, and my whole mind was dissipated with a 
hundred hopes and fears and conjectures. This time 
I certainly was not thinking first and foremost of the 
subject in hand, and it wasn’t strange that I failed 
again. 

Next I tried authority. ‘‘Come, Ruth,” I said, se- 
verely. ‘‘Obey me at once. It is very naughty to 
keep sister waiting!” 

Stolid indifference was the effect. 

I waited a moment more and changed my tactics. 
‘Come, Ruthie,” I urged now in my blandest tones. 
“That’s a darling! Ruthie isn’t going to be a lazy 
little girl, like naughty Maria in the story-book! No, 
indeed! Jump up, and let sister see what a good lit- 
tle girl she is!” 

The little one went calmly on counting her toes, 
She was not to be won by flattery! This time she 
knew I was playing false. 

Here | had lost nearly ten minutes by not beginning 
right! I was at my wits’ end, or, rather, [| was just 
aroused enough to begin to use my wits properly. 

So I turned my attention to Johnny and safely dis- 
posed of him before I attacked the other problem 
again. Then I was ready to give my whole mind to 
it. And the canary, piping up at that moment in the 
dining-room, helped me not a little. 

‘“‘Listen, Ruthie,” said I, firmly. ‘Sister says, 
‘Come’! And hear Snowflake! He’s calling too! 
‘Tweet! tweet! tweet! Come, Ruthie!’ ”’ 

The little blossom opened her blue eyes and looked 
at me inquiringly for a second. She saw I was in ear- 
nest and yet not impatient, and (nobody knows how 
many other subtle forces working on her little will at 
the same moment) her face broke out into one little 
rosy smile. 


“Tweet! tweet! tweet! Ruthie’s tumin’!” she 
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called ut in her musical voice, and came running up 
tome. And Il’e like to know if any girl ever had a 
sweeter little sister than that? 

Now, I suppose my late success was due to exercis- 
ing at the eleventh hour what people call * tact”— 
that is, a touching of one mind with another. And I 
fancy that until one mind touches another there is no 
such thing as influencing another. 

The canary has been an assistance to mine in more 
ways than one. This afternoon, while Ruthie was 
having her nap, linduced Johnny to write a compo- 
sition, and gave him for a subject ** The Canary Bird.” 
With the help of the Encyclopedia, and after much 
cudgeling of his brains and inking of his fingers, he 
at length produced the following: 

“The canary Bird is a native of the canary islands It is 
very pretty and it is about 5%” inches long. It is 
yellow on its back and white on its breast—ours is—and just 
the Tip ends of its wings are kinder of a light black Color. 
The canaries eggs are very Pretty. Their eggs are a very 
light blew. A canary has a hed, so do we, and it has a Long 
tail. it has Two legs And it has two feet. Sodowe. It has 
two eyes and 1 Bill and it is a biped, so are we. it bas Claws 
and it bilds its nest with fethers and strings and cotton, ours 
will, if you'll Give it Enuff.”’ 


ours is 


XI. 

Day after day, while head and hands were thus 
busy with the children, my heart lived in those dark- 
ened rooms up-stairs. Morning after morning | 
looked in father’s face for some faint gleam of hope, 
but could not find it. The same tale every day— No 
change—very critical,” was all that came. I some- 
times thought anything else would be easier to bear. 
Katy’s little life flickered long, and when at last its 
feeble spark seemed to strengthen and brighten, our 
hopes for her were drowned and lost in the utter 
desolation of despair for mother. 

I never shall forget how cruelly the sun shone into 
the sitting-room and how the bird was singing with 
all his might that morning when father came in. His 
white face told me all, and his voice when he said, 
“You may come and see your mother now, dear.” 

At the head of the stairs I found Aunt Mercy, her 
head bowed, her whole frame shaken with uncontrol- 
lable grief; and I have loved her from that moment. 
“She wishes to see you alone,” she sobbed; and | 
made my way to my mother’s bedside. How can I 
write down that sacred talk? How can I ever put 
into words the pure gold of that counsel, the wealth 
of that mother-love, the, bitter-sweet of that forgive- 
ness ? 

I will not attempt it. But I came out of that cham- 
ber breathing a purer atmosphere than I had ever 
breathed before, feehnog strong for all that was to 
come. I had had ataste of something choicer than 
daily bread; I knew now, by actual example, a little 
of what that means, *‘ Thy iniquities shall be buried, 
as in the depths of the sea,’ and ‘I will remember 
thy transgressions no more forever.” 

And then we waited; very calmly and quietly we 
waited. And the Lord was merciful. He knew 
mother’s work was not yet done, that we could not 
spare her yet. And so he gave her back to us. 

And, girls, did you ever know the pure delight of 
being thankful? Oh, it is quite worth while growing 
old, to learn the sweetness of these experiences. No 
light-hearted happiness can be so sweet as this which 
lies so deep and sure at the heart’s core. And till we 
have tasted the bitter I don’t believe we ever can 
taste this kind of sweet 

At first we hoped guardedly, but, day by day, hope 
grew to assurance, and when the convalescence 
of both the invalids was formally declared, I don’t 
believe such an uproarious household was ever heard 
or seen. What days those were in the two rooms up 
stairs—the short, bright, winter days—when we were, 
at last, freely admitted! Every morning some new 
feat on the part of the convalescents was reported or 
exhibited to a happy group of admirers. Father was 
as merry as a child, and we all just gave ourselves up 
to jollity and unrestrained nonsense. 

And Aunt Mercy? Well, ‘‘can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots?” Aunt Mercy went 
back to her old ways, and stitched, and sniffed, and 
advised as usual. Isuppose she was happy and grate- 

,ful. Perhaps she was too deeply so to show it. At 
any rate, she didn't show it. However, I never will 
go back on her. I always will love her for having 
broken down that once; and mother speaks so tender- 
ly of her, and father says he has no doubt we owe 
mother’s life to her, while even little Katy has lost 
her fear of the black lace cap and gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, and always welcomes them in her room witha 
sunshiny smile. 

It was decided that I should not go back to school 
this winter, but practice and read with mother and 
learn various household arts in the kitchen and sew- 
ing room. Just as soon as she was able, mother had 
me resume all my pleasant outside relations with the 
girls. She invited the mission circle to meet here, 
and we had the loveliest time for an hour or two with 
her in her room. We made coffee and toast, and roast- 
ed chestnuts by her open fire, and then all gathered 
around her and had a talk. I wasj just as proud of 
her! 

Tae girls all think she is ‘“‘splendid.” She told us 
stories, and then she talked with us about our plans 
and offered to find out for us how we could best Lelp 
the ‘‘Woman’s Board,’’ and said good, sweet little 
things that brought the tears into all our eyes and 





made us thoughtful, and then, when she began to get 
tired, kissed us all around and sent us off to play par- 
lor croquet. 

“Oh, mummie, dear,” said I to her that night, 
“what a wise woman you are, and what a foolish girl 
[am! I see now every day why God didn’t let you 
die. What should I ever have done without you?” 

‘We'll thank him that he did let me stay a little 
longer,” said mother sweetly, ‘and we'll go on leari- 
ing all we can together. I'm glad I am older and 
have had experience so that I can help my precious 
daughter over some of the hard places.” 

And so the winter is gone. Ups and downs—a good 
many “downs” on my part, ’m afraid; but, on the 
whole, I really believe that the road has been upping! 

Aunt Mercy has stayed with us all wipter. She has 
taught me how to make button-holes, and how to 
mend lace, and how to darn in the most exquisite 
manner; but the lesson that will stay with me longest, 
I think, and be of the most use, is one of a totally dif- 
ferent kind, and one of which she is quite uncon- 
scious. 

Just now, Aunt Jennie has beeu making us one of 
her flying visits. I didn’t get a moment with her 
alone, but she gave my hand a loving little squeeze 
while mother was telling her about our days of dark- 
ness, and praising me in her generous way for my 
care of the children. 

“Yes, Mercy Elizabeth has been a good girl,” said 
Aunt Mercy, glancing up from her newspaper. 

High praise was this from such a quarter, and all so 
undeserved! The tears sprang to my eyes at the 
words, and Katy, seeing them, came nestling to my 
side. 

“Lizzie doesn’t like to be called Mercy,” she ex- 
plained to Aunt Jennie, in a low voice, * but J think 
ivs a nice name—for a nice sister!” And the dear 
little heart never can understand why it was her 
sweet words brought another shower of tears all over 
her sunny hair—the sweetest, humblest, most grateful 
tears girl ever shed! 

(THE END.] 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 





LIGHTHOUSES. 

\ S we sit around the comfortable fires these cold 
4. winter nights and hear the winds howling about 
our houses, rattling the shutters and shaking the very 
roofs over our heads, how often have we thought 
about those at sea—the poor sailors climbing icy 
rope-ladders, or holding or for dear life as the blasts 
sweep them into danger! Some of us have said, no 
doubt, ‘‘ How the wind blows! I hope the ships are 
near the harbors, and not out upon the ocean where 
the big waves are.’’ But that isn’t such a charitable 
wish as you may suppose, for the ships near shore are 
those in danger, while those on the open sea are com- 
paratively safe. 

Lighthouses answer two purposes; they show the 
sailors where safe harbors are if they want to come 
in, or they show where danger is if they want to keep 


out. So, in any case, lighthouses are the sailors’ 
friends. Let us, then, find out something about 
them. 


Have you memories over a year long? Then it will 
be no news to tell you that the first light-bearing 
tower of which we know anything was built by Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus, B. c. 300, The Professor told you 
about it among the Seven Wonders of the World. 
The light used upon ancient towers came from huge 
piles of burning wood. 

It is an easy task to build a tower on shore, but 
when there is a hidden rock fora foundation there 
is trouble. You’ve heard of the famous Minot’s 
Ledge Lighthouse. The rocks lie at the entrance of 
Boston Harbor. What a time they had building that 
lighthouse! Why, at high tide there isn’t a rock to be 
seen, and at low tide a surface about three and a half 
feet high and twenty-five feet in diameter only is 
above water. In 1847 they began to build, and the 
work was so difficult that the drilling of the holes in 
the rock took almost the whole of two seasons. The 
lighthouse frame was an octagon of twenty-five feet 
diameter at the base. This house was supported in 
mid air by nine wrought-iron shafts each eight inches 
at the base, where they were set into the rock, and 
about six inches at the top, sixty feet above the rock. 
These shafts were fastened together and braced 
with iron rods, and yet, on Wednesday, the 17th of 
April, 1851, the lighthouse was carried away. 
gale as blew that week was never known before. 


Higher and higher rose the sea, creeping up the great | 


iron rods towards the wooden structure where the 
light-keeper was living. At midnight the lighthouse 
bell was heard on shore, but when morning came the 
structure had disappeared. The waves had actually 
risen sixty feet and beaten against the lighthouse 
building till it fell. If you are ever in Cohasset, Hull, 
or any of the cities in the neighborhood, you can find 
plenty of people to tell you about that terrible storm 
—when the tide swept up over the beaches and banks 
to the houses where the people lived. Go, too, to the 
new lighthouse on the Minots. You will not find the 
lamp on iron legs sixty feet long, but at the top of a 
solid stone column. It took three years just to pre- 
pare the rock to receive the foundation stones. The 
structure cost $300,000. 

When engineers want to build a lighthouse on soft 
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ground or sand, they generally use what is called a 
““screw-pile.’’ This is a bar of iron having a broad 
plate at one end, which is turned or screwed into the 
sand. This will stand a great strain or pressure. 
Where lighthouses cannot well be constructed, light- 
ships are used. These friendly vessels are securely 
anchored, and where they are placed they stay, 
through storm and sunshine. 

Candles with reflectors were first tried in the orig- 
inal Eddystone lighthouse in the English Channel. 
This was thought to be an advance from the burning 
ef wood, but the sailors preferred the latter because 
they could not see the candle-light very far. Invent- 
ors tried successive methods until Ami Argand, of 
Geneva, brought out his celebrated burner. (Some 
people say that Teulére invented it.) 

This was applied to lighthouses with the best re- 
sults. Nowadays they have all kinds of lights, flash- 
ing, dipping, electric and colored. 

You must go into a lighthouse the first chance you 
get—and that chance should be pretty good, too, be- 
cause there are over six hundred of them in the United 
States. 

There have been a great many instances of self- 
sacrifice and bravery in these isolated places, and 
next week the Professor hopes to have a word about 
them. Perhaps fog-signals will come in for a share, 
too. 


PUZZLES. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 
A traveler searching found a 


Clear, pure in color, deep in 
He sorrowed that there was but 


And when he found it was no “ 

But stood tests both of cold and 

His joy was such he scarce could 
SYNCOPATIONS 

My whole isa part of the body. Behead me,I am a tree. 
Curtail the tree, I am indispensable to a lady’stoilet. Behead 
the indispensable, | am a preposition. Curtail the preposi- 
tion, lam apronoun. Behead my whole and drop a letter, I 
am an edible. Curtail my whole and drop a letter, I cause 
sorrow. 

METAGRAM. 

Whole, I am a period of time. Change my head, and I am 
a piece of iron or wood: again, and I am to contrive; again 
and I am to seize; again, and [I am work done at one time 
again, and I am a contest; once more, and | become a plot o 
ground. M.C. D. 

TEN DIAMONDS. 

Reading the center word of each in connection, our Young 
Folks will find a good precept. 

First Diamond: 1. A vowel. 2. Frequently. 3. Two words 
conjoined addressing you in a qualified way. 4. Atoy. 5. A 
vowel. 

Second Diamond: 1. A vowel. 2. 
ally. 4. A profession. 5. 

Third Diamond: 1. A consonant. 2. An exclamation 
ponder. 4. Some. 5. A consonant. 

Fourth Diamond: 1. A consonant. 2. 
accost. 4. A part of the head. 

Fifth Diamond: 1. A vowel. 2. An equal quantity of sey- 
eral ingredients. 3. Two small words conjoined signify also 
andact. 4. A female name. 5. A vowel. 

Sixth Diamond: 1. A consonant. 2. A way. 
drink. 5. A vowel. 

Seventh Diamond: 1. A vowel. 2. 
being used in the Romish Church. 
vowel. 

Eighth Diamond: 1. A consonant. 2. A Greek letter. 3. 
Event. 4. A place of lodging. 5. A consonant. 

Ninth Diamond: 1. A consonant. 2. A child. 3. Approaches. 
4. An instrument for ensnaring. 5. A consonant. 

Tenth Diamond: 1. Aconsonant. 2. A young girl. 3. Ac- 
cording to which is good and true. 4. Of the female gender. 
5. A consonant. M. B. H. 


Everything. 3. Continu- 
Sometimes a vowel. 

3. To 
An avimal. 3. To 
5. A ccunsonant. 


3. Well. 4. A 


An address to a superior 
3. All. 4. Anage, 5. A 


WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 

Example: From a support take to torture, and leave to 
stake. Ans. B-rack-et. 

1. From a weapon take a repository, and leave interest. 

2. From an English poet take to trouble, and leave a Turk- 
ish governor. 

3 From an ancient poet take a measure, and leave quickly. 

4. From an admirable quality take a pronoun, and leave a 
place of confinement. 

5. From opposing take a tree, and leave to hold fast to. 

6. From praise take to celebrate, and leave an abyss. 

7. From a manufacturing town in New England take a bird, 
and leave a fine fabric. 

8. From a Southern city take a part of the human body, and 
leave part of a bird. DE FORREST. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 15. 

Cross Puzzle.—Horizontals; 1. 
4. Mount. 5. Cling. 6 Gum. 7. Tenor. 
Perpendiculars: 10. Great. ll. Youth. 


Glory. 2. Saint. 
8. Eaten. 
12. Tea. 


3. Hoary. 
9. Doubt. 
13. Storm. 


14. Young. 15. Amber. 16. Temperance. 17. Compassion. 
18. Triumphant. Diagonals: 19. Yet. 20. Yea. 21. Gar. 22. 
Cot: 23. Nut. 24. End. 25. Mug. 
Cross-word Enigma.—Sleigh-bells. 
Peculiar Puzzle.— A 
8 L 
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E 8 I N A 
PAD 
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Double Acrostic.— WALL 
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Science and Art. 


THE SYMPHONY SoOcIETY announces for its next concert, 
to be held at Steinway Hall, Saturday evening, February 
Ist, the following programme: 





Saint Saens. 
Beethoven. 


Symphony No. 2, in A Minor (new). : 
Concert for Violin, with Orchestra, allegro. .. 
Violin Herr August Wilhelm). 
Overture, Euryanthe ‘< et ee ka .... Weber. 
Serenade No. 3, in D Minor, for String-orcbestra.. Volkmann. 
Cello obligato Mr. F. Bergner. 
Chaconne............ Ae eee si .... Bach. 
Violin—Herr August Wilhelmj. 
Les Préludes, Symphonic Poem.......0 ................. Lisat. 
The public rehearsal will occur Thursday afternoon, at two 
o'clock. 


CINCINNATI FAIENCE.—Ihe fine enameled ware known 
by this name originated with Miss M. Louise McLaughlin, 
of that city, whose experiments were first successful in 
1877. It is fired in a kiln at the temperature of 9,000°, the 
famous Limoges faience of France being fired to no more 
5,400". The enamel of Cincinnati faience is exceedingly 
brilliant in color, and so hard that the point of any steel 
instrument is said to make no impression upon it. This 
invention is indirectly a result of the excellent schvols of 
design which have grown up in Cincinnati of late years 
and bid fair to bring her more fame than her packing- 
houses have ever done. 





Boxwoop.—There is danger that the supply of boxwood 
is falling short of the demand for engraving purposes. 
For some years the supply has diminished in quantity and 
risen in price. The best comes from the Black Sea, but 
the forests there have hitherto been preserved by the Rus- 
sian Government, and it is not likely that they will be 
opened to supply the markets of the world at present. 
Next to boxwood English engravers are said to prefer 
hawthorn. We believe that American birch has been used 
with some success. At aay rate, there ‘s an opportunity 
for some one to provide a substitute, natural or artificial, 
for this rare and beautiful wood. 





A Maaenetic Motor.—The invention of Mr. Wesley W. 
Gary, of Boston, to which we referred some time ago, has, 
by the advice of experts, been adopted by a combination 
of New York and Boston capitalists, who make Mr. Gary 
a cash payment and give him one-half the stock of the 
company for the use of his invention. It is claimed that 
the machine can be advantageously used for the genera- 
tion of electricity for telegraphing and for the electric 
light, without the use of a battery. The motor, it would 
seem, is not included in the plans of the present company ; 
for what 1eason does not appear. It is announced that 
Mr. Gary will superintend the construction of the magneto- 
electric machines in this city, the secrets of his invention 
not being made public until patent rights are fully se- 
cured, 





NOISE ON THE ELEVATED Roaps.—Mrs. Mary E. Walton 
of this city bas the honor of recognition by the Metropoli- 
tan Elevated Railway as the inventor of a device which, it 
is hoped, will greatly abate the noise on the rails. Her 
plan is simply to let the rails rest on a bed of sand mixed 
with tar and cotton. Ths has been tried on a section of 
the road extending from Twenty-sixth t» Thirtieth streets 
on the up track, and gives good results. She has entered 
into an arrangement with the M. E. R. whereby she is to 
receive payments and royalties for the use of her patent. 
This is simply the adaptation to the use of the railway of 
a well known device used in many a workshop. If the 
legs of a work-bench are allowed to rest on a bit of board 
which in turn rests on sand, the noise of hammering, etc., 
will be greatly deadened. Mrs. Walton deserves all credit 
for having adapted the plan for the use of the railway, but 
she can hardly be regarded as an original discoverer. 





THe Papyrus TREE.—Most of the encyclopedias are 
wrong about this classical plant. They—including Adams, 
Smith, and Liddell and Scott—speak of its bark and suc- 
cessive coats. The ‘‘ Library Jourual,” ot Cambridge, thus 
sets them right: 

“Tne papyrus plant (Cyperus papyrus of Linneeus, or Papy- 
rus antiquorum, Willd,) belongs to the family of Cyperacece 
or Sedges; it isan endogenous plant, with a triangular stem; 
and to talk about its ‘inner bark,’ and ‘layers’ like the coats 
of an onion, is a simple absurdity. One mignt as well speak 
et ‘the inner bark” of a stalk of Indian corn or of a bulrush. 
The error bas originated from ignorance or forgetfulness of 
the elements of botany, and the consequent misinterpreta- 
tion of the passage in Pliny (Hist. Nat., xiii. 11-13, al. 21-27), 
which is our cbief source of information about the ancient 
manufacture of paper from this plant. One of the words 
which Pliny uses to describe the very thin stripsinto which 
the cellular substance of the stem was sliced in making the 
paper is philyra, which strictly denoves the inner bark of the 
linden tree, also employed asa writing material. Hence the 
papyrus has been conceived of as an exogenous plant, with 
ics outer and inner bark, aud bas actually been called a 
‘tree.’ Tne botanisis of course have not made such a mis- 
take.” 





A PHENOMENON IN THE GULF.—A statement which at 
first made its appearance in a somewhat untrustworthy 
manner has at last gained the credence of trustworthy 
authorities, to the effect that an extraordinary change has 
taken place in the waters washing the western coast of 
Florida, whereby the Guif of Mexico is poisoned to the dis- 
tance of 150 miles from the shore. The fish are killed in 
enormous numbeis, and the pestilential stench which arises 
threatens serious consequences. The poisonous outflow 
seems to come from the inland waters of the everglades, 
and spreads in strata of dark reddish color into the blue 
gulf. The fishermen, who carry cargoes of live fish in 





wells to Havana, find it impossible to make successful 
voyages, as their fish are invariably killed in transit. The 
only explanation offered is that the poisoning is the result 
of volcanic action, and the recent earthquake reported in 
Florida would seem to give color to this theory. At all 
events the matter deserves investigation, and the U.S. 
Coast Survey officers whose winter stations are in that 
vicinity would seem to be the proper persons to search out 
the mystery. 

THE Ek FamiILy.—It has long been a question among 
naturalists how and where eels reproduce themselves. 
Their astonishing fecundity has been well known to 
fishermen, with whose vocation they interfere in various 
ways, and to manufacturers whose water machinery is 
sometimes clogged by their immense numbers. Nearly 
a year ago Prof. Baird announced to the Piscicultural 
Association that he had found several female eels ready, 
as is periodically the case with other fish, to deposit their 
eggs. The announcement made quite a little excitement 
among students of aqueous life who, ever since natural- 
ists began to observe carefully, have puzzled their heads 
over this problem. Since Prof. Baird’s announcement it 
has been ascertained that what iscommonly known among 
fishermen and dealers as *‘ eel-fat’’ is in reality the roe of 
the eel. It is not the first time that the answer to puzzling 
questions has been right before the eyes, as it were, of 
those who were trying to solve it. The discovery, how- 
ever, is not satisfactory in all its aspects, for by an accu- 
rate estimate it is demonstrated that a single female eel 
can in one season produce no less than nine million young. 
The accuracy of this estimate is disputed, but it seems to 
have been tolerably well established, at least in the case of 
the individual eel subjected to examination. It is to be 
hoped, for the sake of the more valued species of fish, that 
female eels are comparatively rare. Otherwise the spawn 
beds would stand a small chance of escaping the ravages 
of these omnipresent scavengers. 


Fact and Rumor. 


—! 





—The legal tender silver dollar is worth 85.81 cents. 

—-The Princess and the Marquis of Lerne visited Niagara 
last week. 

—Gold receipts at the Treasury continue largely to ex- 
ceed the disbursements. 

—English tramways paid about five and a half per cent. 
on their capital last year. 

—‘* Wedding Nuptials ” is the phrase employed by a val- 
ued Kentucky contemporary. 

—An Ohio spelling bee ended in a fatal shooting match 
between two of the contestants. 

—The direct cable broke about six miles from Torbay in 
twenty or thirty fathoms of water. 

—The Government printing office cannot issue the new 
bonds fast enough to meet the demand. 

—Some of the bonds plundered from the Northampton 
bank are making their appearance on the market. 

—Californian ‘‘ Forty-niners’’ celebrated the thirty-first 
anniversary of the discovery of gold in this city last week. 

—St. Louis proposes an ordinance making it a misde- 
meanor to rmg bells anywhere where it will disturb any 
one. 

—In Connecticut the Legislature has under consideration 
a bill authorizing juries to report a verdict on a two thirds 
vote. 

—The question of a horse railway on Broadway has sud- 
denly shown signs of vitality after a long period of sus- 
pended animation. 

—The next pedestrian exci ement is to be a race between 
two men with wooden legs. A Portland (Me.) man chal- 
lenges the world. 

—William Boonen, a Dutchman of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, is credited with having introduced the hackney- 
coach into England. 

—How dos it happen that the beloved Emir of the 
* Arabian Nights’ has been perverted into ** Ameer ” since 
the war with Afghanistan / 

—‘* Hoodla ” is classical Californian for the plural of 
*“hoodlum.”’ There are 600 of hie in San Francisco ac- 
cording to the latest estimates. 

—Gilmore's Garden in this city has been frozen over as 
to its floor, the result being the largest cake of actual ice 
ever produced by artificial means, 

—Each infantry man in the future will be accompanied 
by a special ammunition wagon, it the development of re- 
peating arms goes on as it bids fair to ao. 

—Telegraphic rumors of a swift piratical steamer come 
from London. She was seen fifty miles to the westward 
of Fastnet in the act of burning a merchantman. 

—The Tzar has ordered the authorities of Eastern Sibe- 
ria to send out a sledge-party for the relief of Nordensk- 
jold’s expedition, supposed to be frozen in near East Cape. 

—Mr. Gladstone’s admirers propose to celebrate his 
seventieth birthday by a dinner with five thousand covers 
and the foundation of a (+ladstone Hospital, to cost £20,000. 

—Mr. Punch” of London, compliments Edison by be. 
ginning the valedictory address of the last volume with a 
reference to his (Edison’s), extraordinary fertility as an 
inventor. 

—Arson in the first degree is a capital offense in this 
State, but prosecutions for it are so rare that the indict- 
ment of three men in this city is noteworthy as almost 
unprecedented. 

—England wants to purchase out-and-out certain crown 
lands in Cyprus, and offers Turkey £15,000 for them; but 
Turkey discounts the advance in consequence of British 
occupation, and demands £55,000. 

—Cincinnati is becoming famous for her porcelain as 





well as for her pork. Spell the former with a ‘k,” after 
the manner of approved Latinists, and the etymological 
relation of the two words is obvious. 

—Chicago has now, for the first time, placed a woman 
in charge of the female wards of its jail; and the Governor 
is petitioned by the Social Science Association to place a 
woman on the State Board of Charities. 

—A Spanish steamer, the ‘‘ Yurac Bat,” has reached 
Corunna in a damaged condition, reporting a collision 
with the British sailing vessel ‘‘ Lancashire Witch,” which 
is believed to have sunk with all on board. 

—Stewart’s old marble block at Broadway and Chambers 
street has been abandoned, and is given up to the work- 
men, who are changing it into oftices, according to some 
authorities, and into a hotel according to others. 

—No liquors, wines, or lager beer may be sold in any 
part of the new Connecticut State House. The resolution 
passed the Assembly with decided enthusiasm. The Leg- 
islature is strongly Republican this year, which perhaps 
accounts. 

—Yale College leads off with a daily paper, ‘‘ The Yale 
Daily News.” It was started several months ago, and was 
supposed te have expired with the collegiate year. It has 
seven editors, one of whom is President of the University 
Boat Club. 

—The Inspector General of New York reports the aggre- 
gate strength of the uniformed militia 20,179 men. He 
reports the 23d (Brooklyn), the 7th and 22d (New York 
City) as having passed the best inspection, their relative 
degrees of merit being in the order named. 

—A shovelful of dry sand over an exterior rat-hole 
leading under the house is said to be very discouraging to 
the ordinary rat. He can easily make his way through or 
over it for a while, but every time he does so he sends an 
avalanche down into the hole and soon fills it up. 

—An old fashioned lady wants to know why the gradu- 
ates of Vassar and other ‘‘ female” colleges always have 
their ages printed after their names in reports of Alum- 
nz meetings—thus: Miss I. Smith, President (70), Miss 
Jones, Vice-President (69), Mrs. Robinson, Secretary (’78), 
etc., etc. 

—The band of Cheyennes caught in a ravine and fight- 
ing superior numbers of United States troops until nearly 
all were killed is probably typical of the fate of the savage 
tribes. The incident is capable of being turned to account 
by both sides in the present coytroversy as to the manage- 
ment of the Indians. 

—For the terrible offense of singing songs while out 
sleighing late Saturday night a lot of Princeton students 
were locked up in the Trenton jail, and this in spite of the 
fact that they recognized the possible vicinity of Seventh- 
day Baptists by selecting ‘‘The Sweet By and By” as 
wholly unobjectionable under the circumstances. 

—The annual report of the receipts and expenditures of 
the Cooper Union as signed by the Trustees shows that the 
total revenue during 1878 was $41,625.79 and the expendi- 
tures $44,965.26. During the past year the trustees were 
compelled to borrow $6,477.40, and on the Ist of January 
of this year they had a balance in the treasury of $1,009.20, 

—Our Canadian brethren have for a long time indulged 
in the practice of posting in their banks and public offices 
notices to the effect that the ‘‘ depreciated currency of the 
United States will be received only at a discount.’ The 
New York markets now receive Canadian paper money at 
ninety-eight cents on the dollar, the value it bore prior to 
1860. 

—A good many people write to the city dailies that they 
are greatly annoyed when out sleigh-riding Sunday-after- 
noons by boys who pelt them without especial care in 
selecting soft snow. Strange that these people do not 
understand that this is the boy’s way of intimating that 
there may be two opinions about the propriety of sleigh- 
ing on Sunday. 

—Silver dollars to the number of 275,000 were drawn 
from the Treasury during the first half of the present 
month. Of these New England took 15,000, Ohio 57,000, 
Illinois 34,000, New York 33,000, lowa 25,000, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania each 24,000. The largest local demands were 
from Detroit and Charleston (12,000 each), and from Co 
lumbus, Ga. (10,000.) 

—An iron contract said to be the largest ever awarded 
in this country was last week given by the Metropolitan 
Elevated Railway to Clark, Reeves & Co., of Phoenixville, 
Pa. It is for the immediate construction of the east -ide 
branch extending from Bowling Green to Harlem via 
Second avenue. The completion of this branch will bring 


the road in direct competition with the New York Elevated, 


which announces that it has already carried over ten mill- 
ion passengers. 

—A Montpelier (Vt.) rooster resumed specie payments 
by swallowing a dime, a nickel, anda cent. An East Ber- 
lin (Me.) cat, less judiciously, took a five dollar gold piece 
and at once became too intrinsically valuable to live. As 
these events occurred last week they may be termed coin- 
cidences. On the other hand, swine are believed to prefer 
paper currency, since a resident of Bartonia (Ind.) dropped 
his pocketbook among his herd and was straightway poorer 
by $394, not counting the value of the wallet and the loose 
change. 

—tThe elections last week sent back to the United States 
Senate a number of familiar names, and it is certainly a 
curious and possibly a notable fact that among them are 
several of General Grant’s most intimate friends, who by 
their support of his Administration had made themselves 
the subjects of severe criticism in even Republican quar- 
ters. Prominent among these are Senators Conkling of 
New York, Logan of Illinois, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
and Carpenter of Wisconsin. Indiana sends Mr. Voorhees, 
and North Carolina settles its hot controversy by sending 
ex-Gov, Vance. 
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farm and Garden. 


WATER TESTS—A POTATO CHASE—A STRIPED | 
TEA-ROSFE — FEEDING CATTLE TWICE OR | 
THRICE—SUMMER FEEDING OF MEAL, 
—The New York ‘‘ Tribune”’ quotes from | 

our article on poisoned water the paragraph 


relating to the test by means of permanga- | 


nate of potassa, and then says, ‘‘ This test of 
the goodness of a drinking-water is an old 
one, but is unreliable, and is given up even 


in its best forms by most if not all chemists | 


of repute. Good water 
condemned by it, and an unsafe water may 
escape detection. It is a great pity that 
there is no easy and simple test which any- 
one, whether a chemist or not, can apply to 
asample of water to determine whether it 
is free from deleterious organic contamina- 
tion. There is no such test, but it is greatly 
needed.’’ A poor tool is better than none, 
and as our friend can suggest nothing bet- 
ter we think the “old army test”’ may 
continue to be used, even though it is not 
scientifically accurate. It was used by a 
druggist of repute with the sanction, so far 
as we know, of all the physicians of the 
place. We did not quote it as an evidence 
that all water that answered the test was 
actually poisonous, but that it contained 
organic matter of some kind. 
might be pure woody fiber, like the raspings 
of a wooden pump by the action of the 
piston, which are sometimes seen in well- 
water. Let it be noted, 


may be wrongly 


always when the well-water showed the 
greatest amount of organic matter under 
the so-called worthless test. That some of 
the bleached water may be fit to drink is no 
doubt true where the organic matter is un- 
decayed vegetable fiber, but in times of 
sickness it is best to be on the safe side and 
avoid water that answers even an imperfect 
test. 

Our contemporary’s suggestion to use fil- 
tered rain-water is one that is yearly eom- 
ing more and more into practical use and 
we shall have something to say about it at 
a future time. The use of the earth-closet 
(where the water-closet is not available) is 
another advance toward a perfect sanitary 
condition of village life. 

—Commissioner Le Duc is now in pursuit 
of anew potato. Someone has told him: f 
an Irish potato growing in the mountains of 
Peru, which has beautiful golden colored 
flesh. Fired by the auriferous fancy the 
commissioner is fitting out an expedition 
and hopes by the Ist of April to put into the 
hands of every man, woman and child, 
owning a foot of ground in these United 
States at least one eye of this wonderful 
tuber. But a ‘‘ Prairie Farmer” correspond- 
ent rudely sprouts our starting hopes, thus. 
He knows this potato. It grows in the 
Sierras and is called the Serranos ; isa small 
potato, very waxy but of such exquisite 
flavor as to command an immense price. 
Twenty-five years ago he 
from 


planted on a Maryland farm. ‘lhe first crop 


° . | 
were two thirds as large in size of tuber as | 


the originals; the second were as big as 
hickory nuts; the third not as large as ‘oe 
nuts. Then the experiment stoppe 

these potatoes succeed anywhere i will bal 
in the Sierras of California. But then, 
when we get our seed, we can't all of us go 
out to the Sierras to grow them. Better re- 
call the expedition, Le Duc, and order one 
bushel of seed to be sent to California for 
trial. 

—Peter Henderson describes, in the ‘‘Agri- 
culturist,” a new striped tea-rose which he 
calls the ‘‘ American Banner.” It is a sport 
of the well-known Bon Silene, originating in 
1877 with George Cartright, of Dedham, 
Mass. Itis distinctly striped crimson and | 
white, and it is a new thing in tea-roses. 
The delicacy, fragrance and continuous 
bloom of its class are retained, while the 
foliage is quite distinct from that of the 
Bon Silene. There will be a general desire 
among our patriotic countrymen—and wo- 
men—to unfurl this banner on lapel and 
corsage. 

—It is well, perhaps, for us humans that 
there is no superior race to dictate the num- 
ber and quality of our meals. Our health 
might be improved, but our feelings would 
be hurt. Not so with the bovines. How 
many times and at what hours a cow pre- 
fers to take her meals has never been stated 
by her, and only inferentially arrived at by 
man. Some stock-owners reason from their 
own stomachical needs or habits, and feed 
three times a day; others, from a native 
diffidence as to venturing outdoors in the 


This matter | 


however, that in | 
the cases we adduced the worst sickness was | 


brought home | | 
Peru about half a bushel which were | 


| cold, too often consider twice a day suffi- 
cient. Yet these last have hygiene and the 
| majority on their side. The Franklin (Mass.) 

Farmers’ Club, we learn from the ‘‘ New 

| England Farmer,” in discussing the best 
| methods of feeding stock, came to this con- 
clusion. One man believed in the three- 
| meal rule, but four said no; two meals were 
| better. Especially in feeding hay was there 
| need of long intervals of time to allow of 
remastication, or *‘ chewing the cud,” which 
was defeated by frequent meals. A. W. 
Cheever said he had thus fed for ten years, 
and would by no means go back to the old 
practice. E. L. Metcalf, in feeding working 
oxen, had learned that hay not remasticated 
did cattle little good, and had for years 
omitted the morning and noon feeding of 
hay, giving meal instead. Teams thus kept 
did good service on the road. In the matter 
of feeding grain to cows, the average daily 
allowance seemed to be two quarts of corn- 


meal and four quarts of shorts per cow, 


some feeding it in one mess and some in 
two. A correspondent of the ‘ Farmer”’ 


also writes to the same effect, and says that 
day (December Ist) was his time for chang- 
ing from three te two feeds, and he walked 
| his house at noon feeling so good that his 
wife told him he ought to write and tell 
other farmers about it. Now, if all the 
other farmers will do the same, and use the 
spare time to write for the papers, how 
pleased the agricultural press will be! 

| —The feeding of meal in summer was 
talked of at the State Dairymen’s meeting 
in Binghamton, N. Y., as reported in the 
Elmira ‘‘ Husbandman.’’ A few years ago 
|this practice was timidly advocated by 
some Chautauqua Co. dairymen and great- 
ly ridiculed by others, but pow the practice 
has warm defenders. Jsrael Boies, whose 
butter commands the highest price in the 
Chicago market, maker it a rule to feed 
corn-meal and oil-cake the year round, and 
finds quantity and quality improved there- 
by. Other dairymen, who follow his sys- 
tem in all points but feeding, fail to make 
as good a sample. 
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CELERY “DR.C. W. BENSON, a practis- PILLS 
CELERY ing ohysictan. at No. 106N. Eu- PILLS 
CELERY taw st., Baltimore, Md. (who PILLS 
| CELERY hus paid much attention to PILLS 
CELERY nervous diseases), has discov- PILLS 
| CELERY eree that Extractof Ceiery and PILLS 
CeL*RY Chamomile comoined ina cer- PILLS 
CELERY tain proportion invariably PILLS 
| CELBRY cures etther bilious, dys eptic, PILLS 
| CELERY nervous, or sick headache, PILLS 
| CELERY neuralgia. and nervousness’ PILLS 
| CELE«Y This is a triumph in medical P'LLS 
CELERY chemistry, ana sufferers all PILLS 
CELERY over the country are ordering PILLS 
| CKLERY by mail. He prepares it'n pills PILLS 
| CELERY at 50c. per box. The doctor is PILLS 
CELERY largely known and highly re- PILLS 
CKLERY soected in Baltimore.”— Epis. PILLS 
CELERY PILLS 


Office, 106 N. Eutaw St.,Baltimore,Md. 


For sale ba all wholesale and retail drug- 
gists, or will be sent, post-paid, to any ade 
dress on receipt ot price by the _Proprietor. 
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My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1879, rich in engravings, 
from origina! photograpbs, will be sent FREE, to 
all who apply. Customers of last season need 
not write forit. Loffer one of the largest col- 
lections of vegetable seed ever sent out by any 
seed house in America, a large portion of which 
were grown on my six seed farms, /’rinted di- 
rectiona for cultivation on each package. Allseed 
warranted to be both fresh and true to name; 
far, that should it prove otherwise, J wi// refi// 
the order gratia, The original introducer of the 
Hubbard Squash, Phinney’s Melon, 
Cabbages, Mexican Corp, and scores of other 
vegetables. I invite the patronage of a/? who ure 
anxious to have their sced directly from the G 4 rr, 
Sresh true, and of the very Lest strain, 
VECETABLES A SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. 5. | H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


ARE kergt 
FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate and 360 Illustrations, with 
vescmptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables 
and how to grow them. All 
STAMP. In English or German. . 

The Flewer and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, six Colored Piates una many bundred En- 
gravings. For 50 cents in paper covers; $ .0in 
elegant cioth. In German or English. 

ck’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 32 


£0 


Pages. A Coiwred Plate in in every number and 
many fine Engravings. Price $1.25 a year: Five 
Copies for $5.00. 

j ’s Seeds are the beatin the world. Send 


FIVE CENT STAMP fora FLORAL GULDE, contain- 
ing List and Prices ano pienty of information ‘ 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 





all applicants, Tt con- 
tains 2 colored plates, 500 engraving 
about 150 pages, and full descriptions 
prices and directions for planting over 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower S 
Invaluable Dt Sen 


M. FERRY & CO. 





! ‘00 


. Plants, Roses, Ete. 


“Detroit Mich 





Marblehead | 


te HELP! 


FOR THE WEAK, 





NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health 








and bodily energy, at home, without 


the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACIIER’s 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 
For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 


The most learned physicians and scientific 


} . ‘ 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 
| 


for a FIVE-CENT | 
| decreed the only 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
Award of Merit. for Electric 
Appliances at the great World’s Exhibitions 

Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere —and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 


|simple, and efficient known treatment tor 





the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, strength, and ene rey as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a Nngering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilNated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss ofgnemory, haves ells of faint- 
ing, fullness of Wood in the head, feel listless, 
moping, unfit for business or pre asure, and 
uel to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered ea@n- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy fer business 


Fone song Are you subject to any of the fol- 
s 


jlowing sympter 


HIGHEST AWARD 


INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR, 


Higgins’ sweepstakes 
of $20 for best Butter | 
made tn the U.*%. was 
»warde1 HiramSmith 


ibe Ashton sweep 

stxvkes or $125 for best 

Butter made in U.8. or 

Canada was awaried 

George Sidney Camp, 
AZ 


he First Premium | 
for best Dairy Butter 
made in New York | 
state wasawarded J. 
&. Murray, Delhi, N.Y. 

All ased the COOLEY CREAMEKS-—the | 
Cheapest Dairy Apparatus in use. Send stamp for 
Circular to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE C8., 


BELLOWS FAL M VT. 





Ss, 









{CHO FARM, LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
eceived d'rect from this cetebra ted dairy, 
BUTTER, REAM AND MILK 
IN LOCKED PACKAGES. 

This butter wil! bein haif pound prints. Fach 
print in @ separate paper box, bearing the dete on 
which it left the dairy. 

‘The cream tn one pint cans. 

‘The milk in one and tw quart cans 

Each can wili be seated, aud have on It the fu! 
lowing notice 
: This can left ss h ) kurm dairy on the after- 

: noon of month, 187, and 
snould be Cellve red the following mernine. 

: If sot then delivered, or if the seal has veen : 

> broke. consumers sre glee » refuse the : 

: Can, enc at once notify by : 

. THE PROPRIETOR, 

rie Echo Farm, Litchfield, Conn. 

Arrangements may be made by which families 
can have milk always from the samecows. The 
Importance of thts, especially for infants and in 
cases °f sickness’ cannot be over estimated. 

As the Alderney (Jersey) cattle of Echo Farm 
and tts dairy have such a wide reputetion fr ex- 
cellence ond cieanliness, it is unnecessary to ex- 
~— the great advantage fum-lies will have oy 
eing thus suppiie 

BENJAMIS F. MU RPHY. 26 Willoughby st., 
Brookiyn, or ELLING 4 AUSER & Co., 1272 Broaa- 
way, New York. 


| from these 


Sheb>ygan Falis, Wis. | 


} 


convincing testimony 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 
and other despondent sy mptoms ? ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


various disea#d conditions, who, 
from neglect or the want of knowledge 
of the proper means oO: cure, often prolong 
theirsufferings. Why, then, further neglect a 
subject so productive of health and happiness 
whcn there is at hand a meansof restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
‘ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
|all other means fail, and we offer the most 
direet from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELeCTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. 











pax” Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- 
trie qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 


distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 


Stan Gn 





Form: tieating coughs. coids tickling tothethreat, 
&c., facilitating expectoration, inaitpensable to 
public speakers and singers, does not interfere 
with dig-stion. Price %c. Trythem For sale 7 
all respectable drugyuists, or by mail. H. A.CASS 
BEER, 57 Fourth Ave., N.Y 

5 ( Gol?4, Silver, Lace, Diamond, Lily, Rosebud, 
OU &c.,Carcs, Your name neatly printed on them 
all, onty 10c. 











ER OF INHALING. 
UD. JUDGE.— Dear Sir: 


SHOWING THE MAN? 
Dr. J. 
both myself and several of my clerical! friends to whi m L have om. it. 


Tor Inst order. 
PLS. 


GHT 


Most respecttully yours, 


A BOTTLE OF 


CATARRH, 
gad all affections of a lungs ena air pancagee cured by 
can be sent to all 
tions. 
— 


Dr. JUDGE.—Dear ®'r: 
A mort obstinate cutarrb, which invadeo my thr at rod 
Junge, and caused a m: st trying cough 
Medicine with perfect success, every trace of covgh ana 
catarrh having been removed by your wonderful tr: a: 

ent. 

Sent fer prmphiet with home testimonials. 
Qt a distance can be trested py giving a description of 
case. 


{have found your med: cine ® most effectual remedy. 


*TAR PRINTING CO., Nurthford, Conn. 
DONT 


BESPAIR!! 
ASTHMA. BRONCHITIS. DEAFNESS 


HYDROGENA ED R. which 
set of the country. with fu:! diree- 
The Doctor Bas madetheav ve discas 8 # special 
for the last fifteen years 

rom the Rev. Mr. Murray of The Golden Rule.) 
was trooied ltt wicter with 


JUDGE’s OX 


Lhave used your 


Vat'eata 


Letters oe arsweres. tuclhose etaump. 

T ARY'S, ANNAPOLIS, Wd.,Ju-y 7, 1875, 
It has cured 
Please find coataees. amount 
EV. Jos. WISS > = 


ANTI-LEAN, 


laliow you to make use of the above as you please. 


DR. 


JUDGh’S 


The great entidote for consumptives and Jean people who desire to become plumpand rosy. It makea the 
skin smooth, soft and fresh, the eyes bright and sparkling, the cheeks rory, the breath pure and swee: 


Price 81,50 per bottle, 


DR. J. D. JUDGE & CO, 79 Beach St., Boston. 
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Insurance Hotes. 


—The Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany received no less than $5,858,006.83 for 
marine premiums during the year 1878; a 
far larger sum than received by all the other 
marine companies combined. The assets of 
this company now amount to $13,320,463, 
and with the exception of $619,034 repre- 
sented by real estate and claims due, this 
vast sum is invested in United States Bonds 
and City and Bank Stocks. The Atlantic 
Mutual does a strictly marine business, and 
issues no life nor fire policies. The profits 
of the year have been great, and the board 
of trustees give the interesting and cheerful 
intelligence that a dividend of 50 per cent. 
will be paid for the year ending Dec. 3Ist, 
and this will be paid on the presentation of 
certificates on and after the 6th of May next. 
The company was never in a more flourish- 
ing condition than at the present time. 

—The Home Fire Insurance Company is 
the largest institution of its kind in this 
State, and, despite the most discouraging 
business, increases in prosperity. In 1877 
the assets of the Home were reported as 
being $6,109,527 and the surplus as being 
$1,016,703. The report first issued of the 
business done in 1878 shows that the assets 
have reached $6,390,352 and the net surplus 
$1,363,488. The gain in assets is therefore 
$280,825 and in net surplus $346,786. This, 
too, after paying 10 per cent. dividend (on 
its $3,000,000 capital) to the company’s 
stockholders, and some $1,300,000 or $1,- 
400,000 to policy-holders for losses. This 
success is due to the care exercised by the 
company in the selection of risks and a wise 
and economical management. 

—The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, is one of the first to 
come to the front with its statement of the 
business of 1878. It received in premiums 
and from other sources during the year 
$1,498,032, while its entire expenses foot up 
$1,278,214, leaving a handsome margin. The 
gross assets of the company aggregate $6,- 
632,594 and the surplus on a four per cent. 
basis $979,227,85. According to the Pennsyl- 
vania standard of 4 per cent. the surplus 
of this company is $1,346,762. Mr. Samuel 
C. Huey its president is one of the most 
able and enterprising of insurance managers, 
and to his wisdom and work a vast amount 
of the success of the company may be 
attributed. 

—lIn these days of shaky trust companies 
it is pleasant to read so satisfying a state- 
ment as that made by the Provident Life 
and Trust Company, of Philadelphia. The 
assets of this corporation gradually increase 
from year to year and are now reported at 
$4,319,987, nearly all invested in United 
States and first class railroad bonds. The 
officers state that the Company owns $1,- 
120,000 in mortgages and ground rents. 
They are all located in the city of Phila- 
delphia, or in its immediate vicinity, and 
are believed to be undoubted security for 
the amount they represent. Only two 
properties have ever been taken under fore- 
closure, which demonstrates the fact that 
great care is exercised in making invest- 
ments. The surplus above every liability is 
$997, 142.22. 

—The Phenix Insurance Company of 
Brooklyn shows an increase of assets and 

general prosperity, judging by its state- 
ment just issued. The assets of the com- 
pany aggregate $2,735,654.16, with over 
$1,000,000 in United States bonds. A sur- 
plus of $731,322.36 above all liabilities shows 
how firm the corporation is, and its ability 
to meet every demand that might be made 
upon it. 

—The fifty-third annual statement of the 
solid old Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia is to hand. It isa 
statement ene can easily understand, for 
this company is in the habit of showing 
just where every dollar of its assets can be 
found. Nearly every loan is immediately 
available and as ‘good as gold.” It is 
known as a liberal company to policy hold- 
ers, yet careful and conservative in its busi- 
ness transactions. 

—La Caisse Generale, one of the youngest 
branches of the foreign offices doing business 
in this country, has issued its annual report. 
Its business, under Manager Julien Le Cesne, 
has increased rapidly during the past year. 
Its assets now aggregate $448,000 in this 
country represented by United States bonds 
and cash in hand. Its liabilities amount to 
$180,000, being a clear net surplus of $443,- 
000. The company was fortunate in escap- 
ing heavy loss by the recent conflagrations, 
the total of risks not being more than 
$25,000, . 


Financial. 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Jan. 20, to Saturday, 
Jan. 25 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 









Jan. 26, Jan. 22 Jan 25, 
a ee 106% .. 106% 
6a, 18381, ¢ e seesee ae 106% 
6s, +. RT wens | ee Wi 
6s, 5 20s, 1867, c..... SE”) peadacaon Wik 





j 
| 





6s, 5-208, BBGB, FB ccee. . 18 cocscee 102K 
6s, 5-208, 1868, c...... / een 12 6 
58, 10-408, 4 taht rare 10434 
5s, 10-408, 106 ‘4 105 
5s, funded. iss. | 5. aereree 1545 | 
5s, funded, 1881, ec. aren 10% ‘> 
44s, 1891, r.. CCU 1044 
458, 1891, c. .. saccans hele | 
4s, 1907, r. wy 100% 
4s, 1907.c¢ .. ., ae 100s 
6s, currency, 9 eae j2U% 
Bids for teate ende. 
Alabama 5s, 1883... 45 | N.Y. 68, G.R., "87.... 110 
Alabama 5s, 1586... 45 | N.Y. Ge, G.C.. 870... 110 
Alabama 84, I8.... 45 - 66. G. L. 'O1.... 320 
Alabama 8s, 1888 ... 45 -06.G L.. '¥3.... 120 


One ute 














| N. 

N. 
Ala.898,A.&C.R... 5 | N.Y.ts.G. 1. "93.... 321 
Alabama 8s, "92..... 20 | N.C, fis. old. J.&J. 18g 
Alabama &s,'93 .. . 20 | N.C. 6s, Apr. & Oct... 18% 
Ark. 7s, L.R K.&FtSis 4 | N.C. 68, N.C.R.J.&J. 87 
Ark. is, M. & L.R 4 N.C. 68, d0.Ap.&Uct 87 
Ark.78, LRPB&NO. 4 | N.C. Gs, do.c.of S&S 67 
Ark. ee ane*. R. 4 | N.C.fs,d0.c.0ff A&O 67 
Ark. 4 | N.C. 6s, F.a. +66- 1990 10 
Conn. Ga. com 4. .- 16 | N 6s, FA 
Ga. be, '79-30-86. 102% | N ne, 8.7 
Ga Js, n. bas... Ls | N 6s, tax.cl 
Ga. 78, ina. 18s . 108 N.C. 68, Sp.T. 
Ga. 78, G.bs., "0..... 108_ | Ohio 6s, 1881, 
lilinois c. 6s, ’79..... 10UX| Ohio 6s, 1888". 





lilinois W.Loan.... 100&| Khode island 6s,C.. ilu 


Louisiana s,....... 5J | South Carolina o8.. 25 
do 6s,n.be. 48 do 7.28... 10 
do 6s,n.F.D. 48 | do A.&O.. 10 
do 7s,Penn’y 48 | do F.Act, 66 10 


do 6s. L.bs... 48 | do 68.1.C.’KX).4J 10 
do 63, L.C.’*8A&U 10 


do 
La. 8s, ie bs. of 5.. 4 do 7s, of 1887...... 10 







La. 7s, ©., 1914... ... 44g) do non-f. pas i% 
Mich. 6s. 1879... ° Tenn. 6, old, 9%, . 36 
Mich. 6a, (883 Tenn. 68, D.bs. "92... 26 





104 
Mo. ts. due '82 or ’83 102 Tenn.ts,n.bs.n.ser. 26 
7 1 


Mo. 6s, due ’87...... Va. tis, consol. bds.. 74 
Mo. fa, due ’AS ..... 105'4| Va. 6s,'ex.mat.cou.. 54 
Mo. 6s, due 'S9 or '90 10 | Va. 6s, C, 2d series... 35 


Va..6s, Def. bds..... 7 
D. ot C. 3.658, 1924... 81 4 
| D. of C. Reg. bds... 79 


Mo, 6s, AvrU,due’92 106 

Mo.F. bs, due ‘#4 95. 105 

Mo.H. & 3.J. due °36 104 

Mo.H. &&8.J. due 87. 104 

Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 davs. 

London prime bankers, 4.8456@4.85 4.574 @4.87X 


Nholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Jan. 25, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 26,376 pkgs. 
Exports, 11,209 pkgs. There is more activity in 
business, greater distributive demand fer the 
East, South and West, and considerable English 
export, but all at very moderate prices. l6c. has 
been about the average for good s und State 
dairies. and down to l3c. for those not as good, and 
up to 2c. forthe fancies. There is more or less 
very poor and common State butter changing 
hands here at 10c@12c., and fine Fall butter brings 
upwards of 20c. We quote: Fine tresh Western 
Creamery 28@30c.; New York S.ate creamery but- 
ter, 18@23c.; fine Fall private dairy, 22@25c.; Fall 
butter, common to fair, 12@2%0c.; entire counties, 
Southern and middle tier counties, 15@20c.; entire 
dairies, Northern Welch butter, 12@18c.: Western 
fresh ladie-packed, 14@18c.; ladle-packed, 10@l1c.; 
milled butter. 7@ '0c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week 15,881 boxes. 
Exports, 34,154 boxes. There is more export in- 
quiry without change in price. We quote: State 
factory, fancy, September make, 9@9c.; State 
factory, good to prime late made, 8@9c.; skimmed, 
2@5c. 

Eggs are lc.@2c. per doz. higher. 
marks, per doz., 23@30c ; limed 20@22, 

Beans.—Marrows, per bushel, $1.35@$1.45. 

Mediums, - $1.20@81.40. 

Dried Apples.—There was more doing tor ex- 
port and some reports of purchases in the intertor 
for Western account. We quote: New York State 
sliced, 3@3c; quarters, 24@3c. Evaporated fruit, 
6@10c. 

Poultry. — Turkeys, 10@12c.; 
ducks, 16@12c. 

HENRY CLEWS & CO., BANKERS, 
NO. 18 New Street, N. Y. 
Members of the New York &tock, Gold, and 
Government Bond Exchanges, Securities (in frac- 
tional or large quuntities) bought and sold exclu- 
sively on commission; also, carried as long as 
required on 5 per cent. margin. Advances made 
on approved coliateral at marketrate. Deposits 
reeeived subject to check at sight. Four per cent. 


interest allowed on ali daily balances. Orders 
executed at the San Francisco and London Stock 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND 


TRUST COMPANY. 


No. 26 EXCHANGE PLACE, N. Y. 
Chariered 1822. Capital, $1,000,000, 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS AS 1N 
Crna ans SECURITIES 


Transfer Agents s and Registrars of 
tocks. 


LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR MONEY. 


PARTIES DEPOSITING MONEY WITH THIS 
INSTITUTION wiil receive INTEREST from date 
4 a: and may make and withdraw the same 


EXECUTORS, be net egg AND OTHERS will be 
accorded every atten 
This Company is sathorioed to act in every posi- 
Paget of Trust. 
R. G. BOLeTOR., Pres, R.C. BOYD, 24 V. Pres. 
G, F. TALMAN, V. Pres, G. P. a Secretary. 
Marit 20 peere committs 
AYLOK 











Fine fresh 


chickens, 8@llc.; 











MOSES T L 
i. oAeTO AMAR 
isAAC BELL, MINTURN 


Ra ROLSTON. ' 








Surplus - 


Income in U.S. during 1878 
Expenditures (including losses) - 


New York Office, 
45 William St. 


Liverpool & London & Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Statement of U.S. BRANCH, Jan. 1, 1879, 


Assets in U.S. - - 
Total Liabilities aiid reinsurance) 2,430,808.86 








- $4,301,897.07 


- 1,871,291.21 
2,600,883.34 
1,971,219.88 


J. E. PULSFORD, 


Resident Manager. 





Continental Ins. 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sreckive, corner Court and Monta ". ‘Girente, 
106 stengponegty ew 4 


Cash Assets, July 1, ! 


Claims for losses, dvuenan ete. tis 1 ° 

Capital (paid up in cash).......... 1 000,000.00 | 
Unearned Reserve Fund......... 1,000,170.23 
Pisin. s60ass sdenbitiences 1,006,518.57 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Bec’y. 


UNITED STATES 


4 Per Cent. Bonds, 


COUPON OR REGISTERED, 


And all other issues of Government Securities, 
boughs and sold at MARKET RATES, FREE OF 
COM MISSION, an‘ on hand forimmediate ¢elivery 
CALLED 5-20s bought or exchanged tor 
other issues On most favorable terms. 


VERMILYE & CoO., 
__Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau St., N. Y. 


JESUP, PATON & CO, 


BANKER 
52 WILLIAM ST., new YORK. 


Accounts and Agency of Banks, Corporacions, 
firms and individuals received upon favorable 
terms. 

Dividends and interest collected and remitted. 

Act as agents for corporations in paying coupons 
and dividends, also as transfer agents. 

Bonds, stocks and securities bought and sold on 
commission. 

Sound railroad and municipal bouds negotiate *. 

Funds carefully invested in Western farm mort- 
gages, and the interest collected. 











KANSAS NEWS. 


Send 50c. in stamps for THE LEAVENWORTH 
WEEKLY TIMES forthree months. The oldest, 
best, largest and cheapest paper in the best State 
inthe Union. Kansas News aspecialty. Address 

D. R. ANTHONY, 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 


INN BROS., Corre e Makers. FACTOKY 

47. 49, land 54 BER S?P.; REPOSITORY. 28+ 

and 20) FLATBUSH ave near 7th Avy., Brookisn. 

Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 

riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seut 

rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seut top 

and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 

and depot wagons. both new and second-hand. 

We aiso apply the rubber-cusbioned axies to both 
Dew and already in use 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 














Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe 
Oysters, Jellied Epme: 4 eyramids, ” 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cr akes, Flowers, etc. 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnishea 
RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


TROY LAUNDRY. 
COLLARS and CUFFS laundried equa! to new at 
M. E. DOTY’S 
CENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 
A New Assortment of Fall and Winter Goods 
just received. Shirts made to order from $1 up. 


213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China —y h Glas« Goods, M 


Wedgwood and co bg ne as- 
Sous of Clocks, "Oren %* 1 
Fancy Goods of our own impo ios. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
and No, 146 Stare St,, Chicage, 








Co.,, 


a Fifty - Third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE No. 510 WALNUT STREET. 





| Bonds and Mortgages, being all first 













mortgages on improved property.... $384,007 09 
| United States 5 per cent. loan, Is8l. ... 234,850 00 
United States 6 per cent. loan, I881..... $2,850 00 
Philadeiphia City Loans................ 116,123 50 
| Philadelpbia, Wilmington, and Balti- 
| more Railroad Company stuck as 16,125 00 
| Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 
more Railroad C mpany6 per cent. 
sa bta n00nes kk Ronen ak +6hied Series 10,500 00 
Penney vinia Railroad Company first 
I RRs 0 Sc casccrdcbcncdarccinnan 11,65 00 
| Pennsy!vanisa Railroad Company con- 
solidated 63 loan. 28,000 00 
Pennsylvania Railro adc ompany ‘Navy 
a Sena cukscsd estciinvenbennce 10,000 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company consolidated 7s loan.. ..... 19,600 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Ratlroad 
Company first mortgage #s loan...... 7,150 00 
Delaware Railroad Company mortgage 
SL bs. ccensed <qsineeseseabenacneste 15,900 00 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Com- 
pany first mortgage 6s loan............ 26,000 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany first mortgage 68 loan... .. 43,600 00 
Lehigh Valley Ratlroad Company first 
ORO Se TIE. onccscccctcncesccnsecs 36,465 00 
Lehigh Valley Ratiroad Company con- 
solidated mortgage 6s loan............ 21,450 00 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mt. Joy, and 
Lancaster Ratiroad Company first 
MROPESOMO OS NORM. oc evccccvcccesccecese 21,400 00 
Elmira and Williamsport Railroad Co. 
first mortgage 78 loan.................. 27,000 00 
West Jersey Kaiiroad Company first 
MROPESORS TE: TORR ccccccses ovecccscsece 10,300 00 
Pennsylvania and New York c anal and 
Railroad Company 7 per cent. loan... 27,120 00 
United Cos. of N. J. con. mtg. 68 loan.. 61,800 00 
Southern (eptra! Railroad Co. of N.Y., 
second mortgage 7s gold ioan.......... 20,000 00 
Western Pennsylvania R. R, Co. loar. 3,600 00 
The Car Trust of Pennsylvania loan.. 18,810 U0 
The Empire Car Trust loan............. 38,800 00 
American 8.-S. Company of Philadel- 
phia, six per cent loan................. 12 375 00 
Schuy!kill Nav. Co. first mortgage loan 5.700 00 
Schuy/kill Nav. Co. second mortg. loan 6,462 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. first 
BEOTERAES GS FORD sos vcccccecccscscnesces 30,160 00 
Lehigh Coal and Nay. Co. gold loan ... 15,009 00 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Com- 
paoy first mortgage tisloan ....... 7,000 00 
Delaware Division Canali Co. 6 per cont. 
i EOE PY THOU TT 14,000 00 
Philadelphia and Reading (Coal and 
fron Company 7 per cent loun........ 12,000 00 
| Pennsylvania State 6e loun......... ot 1,650 00 
Harrisburg City 66 loan.................. 18,540 UO 
St. Louis City 6s loan .......... cesccces 25,375 00 
Delaware State 68 loan........... ossece 13,650 00 
New Jersey State 6s loun............... 8,320 00 
Camden County 6s loan.................. 15,600 00 
Ciscinnati City 7 3-10 loan.......... 41,420 00 
Cincinnati City 7s loan........... peeees 10,350 00 
Cincinnati City 66 loan.................. 12,000 00 
Pittsburgh City 7s water loans.. 52.000 00 
Pittsburgh City 7s, Stanten Ave. loan. 9,000 00 
PU SO TE BO. kis contnsincaiores 22,950 00 
Philadelphia Bank Stock. 31,200 00 
Manayunk Gas Company 8toc x. 1,000 00 
SPIE |. Sc0bS Ch nes db cbsiadsdesaauiion 97,515 72 
Accrued Interest .................055 11,879 50 
reas oc cc canonunnciiaen 2,200 00 
Cash in manager’s hands............ ... 57,763 02 
Cash in bank and office 53,512 30 











“$1,835,232 04 
JOUN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G, CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Assistant Secretary, 
JANUARY Jat, 1879, 


ee eS ee ae 


|; Ll. hal 








Jan. 2 9, 1879. 
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| HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 135 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1879. 


CASH CAPITAL ........ 
Reserve for Reinsurance 


Reserve for Unpaid wanes and all other Claims 


Net Surplus 
TOTAL ASSETS.. 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE 


Cash in Banks. 


Bonds and eneaees, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


$4,481,300) 
U nited States Stocks (market value) 
Bank Stocks, 


State and Municipal Bonds, incetat value 


TOTAL 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


a 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


$3,000,000 00 
1,766,771 00 

260,092 46 
1,363,488 94 


$6,390,352 40 


PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


$117,432 64) Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Se- 
curities $324,021 50). : : 243. as 5 47 
; 553,830 33 | Interest due on Ist i MED So .2sie candsdirenbetonntas: cpeeno’ 83 30 
saab 3,226,125 O00} Balance in hands of Agents $3? ies 79 
182,765 00} Real Estate 104, 2430 87 
235,778 O0O| Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office 9.040 00 


A. F. 
D. A. 


T. B. GREENE, | 


EDW.H. AHERN, | Assistant Secretaries. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the { 


Company, submit the following Statement of 


its affairs on the 31st December, 1878 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from Ist January, 1878, to 


3ist December, 1878 $4,009,309 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1878 , 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858,006 83 
No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1878. to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the 
same period.... 
Returns of pom 
miums and 
Expenses... 


$2,012,784 45 


- $859,960 58 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Btooms........ .. 10,086,758 00 
Loans secured by Sto eks, and other- 

_ errr ore .... 704,200 00 
Real Estate and claims dve the 

ate, estimated at........... = 034 50 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1,529,259 74 
Cash in Bank ; 1381 210 92 


Total Amount of Assets A $13,320,463 | 16 
Six per cent. interest cn the outstanding cer- 
tifleates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company. for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1878, for which 
certiticates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


0 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
EpMUND W. CoRLIES, 
Joun ELuiorr. 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. Minturn, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GxeorGE W. LANE, 
Rosert L. STvART, 
James G. DeForest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BrycE, 
WituiaMm H, Foaa, 
PETER V. KING, 

Tuos. B. CopprncTor, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A, A, RAVEN, 


J. D. Jones, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 
W.H. H. MoorRE, 
Lewis CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
James Low, 

Davip LANE, 

Gorpon W. BURNHAM, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 

Wa. Stvurais, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Josian A, Low, 
WituiaM E Dopae, 
RoyaL PHELPs, 
Tsomas F, Younes, 
C. A, Hanp, 

Joun D. HEWLETT, 
Wituiam H. Wess, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BExJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. 


_ HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan. ist, 1878. 
Cash one 
Re-Insurance Fu 
Outstanding 1 Liabiltti 
Net Surplus, 












« 81,621 ,698.4 
Benj. 8S. Walcott, President. 


Tota! Assets, 





I, REMSEN LANK, Vice-Pres’t. & 


See’y. 








en 


INSURANCE OOo! OF BROOKLYN. 
OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, Broadway, Corner Dey Street, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, 12 AND 14 COURT STREET. BRUOKLYN, E. D., 98 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY 1, 1879. 





United States Bounds, par $1,023,700 . Morket v aine $1,075,413 ge 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage (security valcd at $419,750) 218.750 
Loans or demand (securit = at $91.5 rocksepaensquveihsil 76,375 
Other Bonas, var $1<9.092 3 pre Market Value 445,962 
Cae Be Bam Sr OGRCE .... cccccccccvccssocccrcsccccces 474,070 $3 
sn oa ce cccces ohh. shness, condcdhensessosinnetvesabnke 256,300 2 
Premiums tn course ot C Tollection ah haaies.<i aie aikdesovn rs’ Ses edieadighe slabs Mehes colton 92.2 
en oe arr a err eee a hdcem! wadiiesnaiee 14,4 3 9 
salvages, Reinsurance, Claims, Wrecking Apparatus, &c............ ...+-. te: 
LIABILITIES $2.735.654 16 
L ° 
ON CTL LEE LI! PERT Ae ERE REET EET PC OT TTR TT $796,730 31 
Keserve for all t Jponte Loss C toime. eanhhinkinneidbatebs saenedssencanonnet 197. oie 37 
All ottaer Liimbilithes............. cesses corsecccersscececsessessscscsseeeesceseesens 9,690 
nn, in ich cakns betrdphhaebabessabererncchecr weesedeees 1, 900,000 fi 
NET SUR hie penetevetobccicncvecess 731.322 36 





$2,735,654 16 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President. PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WM. R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT, 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHI LAD KLPHIA, 


Annual Statement. 1: 2th Month 31st, 1878. 
ASSETS—CAPITAL STOCK. 














$468,400 United States 5 per cent. loan of 1881......................25. $500,000 00 
ASSETS—-INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 
oe eS ee $1,120,749 81 


Real Estate, Fourth Street and Chestnut Street 384,624 97 


Real Estate, North Eleventh Street .................... cece eens 4,910 46 
$400 000 United States 5 per cent. loan of 1881...................220.005% 427,000 00 
ee ne SIN I MOOI vin in o:3.cccges-caamaspaadudesnciesdoasceessar 324.375 00 
300,000 Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. consolidated mortgage........... 292,500 00 
200,000 Pennsylvania Railroad Co. consolidated mortgage............ 200,500 00 
100,000 Lehigb Coal and Navigation Co. 7 per cent loan of 1911....... 60,000 00 
Ree TOT WETTED yoo os osncc cc ccccts cave ccseveseecesce 167,110 58 
30,000 Pennsylvania State 5 per cent. loan.....................200000 33,300 00 
25,000 Summit Branch Railroad Co. 7 per cent. loan................. 22,500 00 
56,000 Crame Iran (56n6 Per Crath. BORO 6 oo .e.o ois cc ccdie nc ccccdccgccccccves 45,000 00 
22,000 Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Lron Co. mortgage bonds 13,200 00 
R2. 100 Schuylkill Navigation Co. 6 per cent. loan of 1907............. 41,050 00 
9,000 Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Co. Mortgage bonds.......... 9,000 00 
MINE SUD COR UNITND BINNS os 5 5.9 0.0-0.0 0:0 s00cnbecpasoaseccssoceeseoe 382,689 65 
Premium notes, secured by lien on policies.................... 79,536 87 
en dead oe ak ea aGAdS Saban waae Receden acne 39,583 83 
Unrealized Assets. deferred and uncollected premiums, less 
OCTET ER POOR E TOT ONS Ee Hee 135,525 
Interest accrued and not collected................. 0.0. cece eeee oasai i ia 





sane 62 
LIABILITIES. act 


Insurance Fund Reserve, computed by Pennsylvania Standard, being 


the sum necessary to reinsure all risks .................ccccevececces $3,241,838 00 
Death-claims not due and other habilities....................0...0.000 81,007 40 
TIN iin odin nM da cPen snc v5 ded vs bhednnes ousedarabaduate 997,142 22 | ‘ 








“$4, 319, 987 62 





Note.—The company owns, as will be seen by the above statement, $1,120,000 
in mortgages and ground-rents. They are all located in the City of Philadelphia or 
in its immmediate vicinity, and are believed to be undoubted security for the 
amount they represent. Only two properties have ever been taken under fore- 
closure, the value of which is given above. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WH. C. LONCSTRETH, Vice-Pres. ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 
ASA S. WINC, Assistant Actuary. 


$6,390,352 40 


WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


|THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


} OF THE 


| PENN 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 











Net Assets, January 1, 1878...........0.. $6,018,470 61 
RECEIPTS. 
| | Pri mium receipts............ $1,144,068 53 
Interest receipts, &c. os 355.904 11 1,498,038 64 
Es svrescesndeecnmesnenas $7 516.503 25 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses and enduwments...... $490,416 29 
Dividends tu policy holders... 221,380 97 
| Lupsed and surrendered pol- 
MRE, Bilin vs0cccgegbesssesenns 246,941 09 
Commissions, salaries, med- 
MEO. <desnarccesaases 154,746 20 
Taxes, legal expenses, adver- 
enero 64 64,736 32 1,178,214 87 
$6,338,288 38 


| Net assets, Jan, 1, 1879 


ASSETS. 


8S. 5and 6 per cent. bonds, Philadel- 
J la and city loans, R. KR. bonds, bank 





and other stocks, worth $2,404 90, 
pvenedéssnakeonenieneasmaben $2,319,832 68 
first liens on properties 
Se is v0necnsonestaccbebensecess 2,380,622 17 
Premium notes, secured by policiee..... "093,492 7 
| Loaos on Collaterals, &C.......-.cese00-0- 318,867 36 
| w —— owned by the Company, 
Rib kenenneiasee casbensnesenbatebareee 441,476 05 
| Cc Mn oy (pn band and in Trust Companies.. 198,997 42 





Net ledger assets, as above $6,338,288 88 


Net deferred and unreported 


SRD snaschnacessansssces 894 79 
Interest due and accrued..... Wi, 159 62 
Market vaiue of stocks, &c., 
EE Won wiisveednnedanniaanl 94251 22 294,306 63 


$6,632,594 01 





Gross assets, Jan. 1, 1879... 


LIABILITIES. 
Losses reported, but not due. $116,628 66 
Reserve. at 4 per cent., tu re- 
5,477,471 00 


insure risks ° 
Dividends on unrep: ried ng - 

59,266 50 $5.653.366 16 
979,227 BS 


icies, &c. . 


Surplus 4 per PS e nt. ‘basis. 
$6,632,504 01 





Pennsylvania 





Surplus at 4% per cent., 
standard, estimated. $1,346. = 85 
No. of Policies in force... ° 73l 
Amount at risk............ $29,274, Bei Ou 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President, 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, H. 8. STEVENS, 


Vice-President. 
WEIR MASON, HENRY AUSIIE&, 
Actuary. Secretary. 
HENRY ©. BROWN, Ass’t > oes 
JAS. H LANGE ORD, General Agen 
161 fy N.Y. 


La Caisse Generale 


Des Assurances Agricoles, 
Et Des Assurances Contre L’Incendie, 
OF PARIS, FRANCE, 


Statement, January 1, 1879. 


ASSETS. 
United States Bonds ( Maret Value) 
Cash in hands of U. 8. Trustees.... 
Agency Balances, net ........... ... 


2d Vice-Prer. 
JAS. 














LIABILITIES. 


TaPetd. LOSRERs <0 geoccccscccccccscies 
Reinsurance Reserve 
Net Surplus 





ONITED STATES TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK. 
LOUIS DE COMEAU, Esq., of De Rham & © 
CHARLES COUDERT., Jr.. Esq., of Coudert “Bros, 

CHAS. RENAULD, Esq.,of ‘Renauld,Francois & Co. 


The entire losses of this Company since January 
lst, including the iosses at Charleston, 8. C.; 
way and Grand Street,and the fire at Worth St., 
New York, ufter deducting the reinsurances, can- 
not exceed $25,000. 
JULIEN LE CESNE Resident Secretary. 
T. J. TEMPLE, Muoager Mi dle States, Western 

Union Building. 





New YORK, January 18, 18, 1879. 

Those answering an Advertioomens 
will confer a favor u e 
tiser and the Pu s ; —- 





that — a 
ey saw on adver 6 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vox. XTX., No. 5. 








SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA GO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


The Chickering 
PIANO. 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 
more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex 
cellence and high reputation as the 


Standard of the World, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
as low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
and workmanship will allow. 





Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 
Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
Pianos tuned. 


° ATTENTION is givento RE 


Spel PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 


MAKE) by the most competent 
and skillfui workmen. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 
free on application to 


Chickering & Sons, 


130 Fifth avenue, | 
New York. | 


THE STANDARD CHROMATIC 


Pitch or Tuning Pipe one correct 
k. dof ev 
pe: 


3 ery "tOne, nat- 
ural, sharp or 
dea 

Mailed on receipt of price, $1 ‘$0. 
DA NLM, READ &C 0. 647 B*dway, N.Y. 


Mee flat. Sold by 
OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


156 Tremont street, 
Besteon. 





White Holl 


18 NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some W varieties, is particulariy weethy 
the attention of wholesale buyers. 
send for Price-List. 
GEO. W. READ & Cd., 
186 TO 200 LEWIS STREET, NEW YORK. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 


L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


THE MODEL PRESS 


is the simplest, easiest running 
Sastest most perfect press e' 
invented, and guaranteed to be 
Thoroughly Reliable 
oD Any smart boy can manage it, and 
1o hundreas of dollaes worth = ayear. It saves 
5usiness men all their printing bills. esses as low 
1s $3. For business printing, $10 to $35. 
foot power, $100 to $160. Over 6,000 now in use, 
ind a Prize Medal awarded at tthe Paris Exposition. 
The Leading Press of the World. 
A trated 124 page book, entitled 
wow 19 PRINT and copy of the PRINTER’ 5 GUIDE, 
J. W. D. 


rticulars, mailed for 10 cents. Address 
UGHADAY & CO., Inventors and Man'frs. 
« No, 723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR auperintena't. 
HENRY SMITH, Pioprietor. 

Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 
ues of 120 pages 
or 16 cents. 


No Chimney Used 
Dise’t to Clergyme 








Rotary 





Catal 
mailea 


Wechanical Lamp. 





Gest Liat or Reading, Sewing, one rer. 
(Circularsseatfre. W. Pettet, 60 Warren & 


THE WORLD’S 
EMPLOY MENT OFFICE. 


ie WORLD (newspaper) has opened at 1244 and 1246 Broadway, between Thirty-first and 

Thirty-second Streets, *‘ An Employment office and Bureau of Information,” for the pur- 
pose of helping HONEST AND CAPABLE SERVANTS to secure good places, and of enabling em- 
ployers to obtain such servants in the simplest, surest aud quickest way. 


THE WORLD 
WILL NOT PRINT THE ADVERTISEMENT OF ANY SERVANT WHO 
HAS NOT 


A GOOD, ESTABLISHED CHARACTER. 


7 


THE WORLD 
Employs Five Confidential Agents 


TO INVESTIGATE THE CHARACTER OF THOSE WHO WISH TO ADVERTISE 
FOR SITUATIONS OR TO REGISTER AT ITS EMPLOYMENT OFFICE. 


——-0-——_ 


The fact that an advertisement appears in THE WORLD is proof that the advertiser is an 
honest, trustworthy, sober, capable person. 


In three months from the day on which the Employment Office 
was opened over twenty-five hundred employers had been supplied 
with suitable servants. The Office has become a necessity to house- 
keepers, and has been imitated by other newspapers in other cities. 


WINCHESTER’S 





IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 


ARE STOPPED, 


\nstead of sending for a 
Plumber, 


Use one of our 


RUBBER 





Elastic Force Cups. 


Sent by mall on receipt of 
rice, 


50 CENTS. 
HODGMAN & CO. 
Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Send for description. 


ENQUIRE FOR THE 


Middletown Plate Co’s 
SUPERIOR ELRCTRO-PLATED WARE. 


ARD METAL. 


HEAVY PLATE. 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 
Factory, Middletown, Conn, 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


SPRING DESIGNS 


FOR 


DRESSES 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS, 
BORDERED PERCALES, 
CAMBRICS with Hdkf. Effects, 
MOMIE CLOTHS, 
CHINTZ COLORED SATINES, 
PRINTED ARMURES, 
And FIGURED COTELINES. 











COUGH CORDIAL, 


THE 


Finest and Best Cough Preparation Ever Made. 


FOR THE PROMPT RELIEF OF 


THE COUGH, 


IN CASES OF 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Colds 


And all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 





Upon no other preparation of medicine ever compounded has so much thought | 
and care been bestowed as upon this. For more than five years we have be en | 
incessantly experimenting, making and testing new combinations, and this is = 
result. We assert it to be the finest and best Cough Preparation ever made. 
assertion which experience will furnish no cause for modification in the alighte: st | 
degree. 
We have compared its effects again and again. with the best of other prepara- 
tions in use, and we pledge our word that it will succeed in twice as many cases as | 
any other that may be chosen. Let Physicians and Invalids try it; and we will be 
responsible for every hair's-breadth in which this proportion of successful results | 
is abridged. 

In Consumption WINCHESTER’S COUGH CORDIAL will promptly relieve 
the hacking Cough which is so distressing and wearing in this disease. Its mild, 
gentle, soothing expectorant properties render it especially invaluable to Con- | 
sumptives. 

In all cases of Cough, whatever may be its cause, it will give prompt relief eve n| 
when every other means has been tried in vain. 


Price 50 Cents per Bottle. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists, 


No. 36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


0 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 





~_ o ante any height, and folded 
UTILITY ‘utting, Basting, Writing, 


ADJUSTABLE & —y jeri Children.&e, nets 
TABLE oO ustra talogue. 


SINCLAIR'S 
Common Sense Chairs & Rockers 


To suit all ee Make 
sizes,from the your friend 
two-year-old happy for life 
baby to the by sending, 
champion per Santa 
member of Claus, one of 
the Fat Men’s these charm- 
Club. 4 ing Rockers. 


Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


31 B. 17th Si., Union Sq., 


NEW YORK. 


Pe Send 3c. come oom gy of 
designs and 


Z. M. QUIMBY, 
[Established 1845. Sign of the GOLDEN CoMB.) 
1210 Broadway, bet. 2th & 8th Sts..N. York, 


MANUFACTURER OF : 
Shell Combs and Jewelry of Every Description, 
for SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP of which he bas re- 
ceived four Silver Medals from the American in 
stitute. Watches, Geme Jewelry, Kaus, Kye and 
Opera Fancy Articles Repaired. 
Ivory and shel) fans Med e and Fans Re-covered, 








Send stamp fer Illustrated Price-List to 











Old Sheil Combs Made Over and ) een Equal 
to New. Everything Repaired. 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N.Y. 


ALSO, 


Percale and Cheviot Shirtings. 


Arnold, Constable & Ci, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 
HOTEL, 
HOUSEKEEPING 


AND 


FAMILY LINENS 


SPRING IMPORTATION now epening in 





‘Sheeting Linens and 


4-4 Family Shirtings. 
NEW DESIGNS IN 


= Printed Line ‘hirtings, 


Damask Table Linens 
By the YARD and in CLOTHS. 


NAPKINS, TRAY DOYLES, 
NOVELTIES. 
In LUNCH, DESSERT and 
FRUIT CLOTHS and NAPKINS, 
| TOL ET COVERS, EMB'D, OPEN WORK 
and FANCY BORDERED TOWELS, 
| HU CK, BARNSLEY and CRASH 


TOWELINGS, 
And a genera! assortment of 


White Goods, 
Blankets, Flannels, 
Quilts, Comfortables, &c., &c. 


‘Amnold, Constable & C0. 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 





And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES 


UN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 





